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LECCIONES DE PRONUNCIACION ESPANOLA 


COMENTARIOS A LA PROSODIA DE LA REAL 
ACADEMIA 


IV. CONCEPTO DE LA PRONUNCIACION CORRECTA 

“En esto del hablar polido, asi es,— dijo el Licenciado —por- 
que no pueden hablar tan bien los que se crian en las tenerias y 
en Zocodover como los que se pasean casi todo el dia por el claus- 
tro de la Iglesia Mayor, y todos son toledanos. El lenguaje puro, 
el propio, el elegante y claro esta en los discretos cortesanos, 
aunque hayan nacido en Majalahonda.”—Cervantes, Don Quijote, 
segunda parte, cap. XIX. 

Para orientarse convenientemente en el estudio y ensefianza de 
la pronunciacion espafiola es necesario tener idea clara de los siguien- 
tes extremos: (a) Existe en Castilla una pronunciacion vulgar, dis- 
tinta de la pronunciacién corriente entre las personas ilustradas. 
(b) La pronunciacion corriente de Castilla entre las personas ilus- 
tradas se usa también frecuentemente, entre las clases cultas, en las 
demas regiones espafiolas, es la pronunciacién que la Academia reco- 
mienda, la que se ensefia en las escuelas, y la que de un modo general 
practican y cultivan los oradores, los catedraticos y los actores espa- 
oles, cualquiera que sea la region en que cada uno haya nacido. 
(c) Esta pronunciacion culta y general, que es sin duda la que in- 
teresa aprender a los extranjeros que aspiren a hablar correctamente 
nuestro idioma, debe llamarse propiamente “pronunciacion espafiola.” 
El nombre de “pronunciaci6n castellana” debe reservarse, segun se 
va ya haciendo corriente entre los fildlogos, para designar la pro- 
nunciacién vulgar propia del pueblo inculto de Castilla. 

Estos extremos son en realidad tan conocidos que casi no vale la 
pena de gastar el tiempo en explicarlos; pero ha habido, sin em- 
bargo, quien ha dicho que en Castilla, doctos e indoctos, intelectuales 
y obreros, sefiores y criados, todos pronunciamos aproximadamente 
de la misma manera, y esto es tan inexacto y tan absurdo que con- 
viene llamar la atencién sobre ello para evitar los prejuicios que tal 
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opinion podria ocasionar a aquellas personas que incautamente la 
aceptasen. 

Yo no podré decir aqui lo que es concretamente la pronunciacién 
popular de Castilla en las diversas modalidades y variantes que esta 
pronunciacion presenta, segtin se trate de los pueblos o de las ciu- 
dades, de los labriegos o de los artesanos, y segtin se considere la 
Castilla montafiesa, la riojana, la burgalesa, la alcarrefia o la manche- 
ga, pues, es ésta una materia complicada y dificil que yo mismo no he 
estudiado atin suficientemente, ni sé que haya sido estudiada por 
nadie; pero si podré dar bastantes datos para que no quede duda 
alguna de que se trata, en efecto, de una cosa claramente distinta de 
lo que es la pronunciacién normal y corriente entre las personas ins- 
truidas de Castilla y de las demas regiones de Espafia. 

La pronunciacion vulgar castellana, como la de otras regiones 
espafiolas e hispanoamericanas, cierra las vocales ¢, 0, en hiato o 
en sinéresis, mas que la pronunciaciOn correcta, llegando a igualarla 
en muchos casos con las vocales i, u: pior peor, candial candeal, em- 
piorar empeorar, rial real, lialtd lealtad, piaso pedazo, espiazar despe- 
dazar, ciaso cedazo, tuavia todavia, almuadén almohadon, pueta 
poeta, cuagular coagular, trai trae, cai cae, paice parece, bacalau 
bacalao, cuidiau ciudado, refriau resfriado, etc. 

La e del diptongo ei suena en el habla vulgar de algunas partes de 
Castilla mas abierta que en la pronunciacion correcta, alcanzando a 
veces el sonido de una a mas o menos palatal: paine peine, painar 
peinar, ray rey, raina reina, sais seis, vainte veinte, azaite aceite, lay 
ley, etc. 

En pronunciacion vulgar ocurren corrientemente elisiones de vo- 
cales y de consonantes no admitidas ni toleradas por la pronunciacion 
correcta: ftiés tienes, vié viene, quién quieren, quidn quieran, quids 
quieras, quid quieto, fud fuera, fuds fueras, fuamos fuéramos, fuais 
fuérais, mid mira, miusté y misté, mire usted, pud puedo, puds puedas, 
fi fui, fimos fuimos, custidn cuestiOn, custionar cuestionar, mu muy, 
ande adonde, diquia y dica de aqui a, munchismo muchisimo, feismo 
feisimo, md visto me ha visto, sé roto se ha roto, cds dicho? que has 
dicho?, te vod dar y te vid dar te voy a dar, ca el cura y cal cura 
casa del cura, etc. 

La elision de la d intervocalica, tolerada de un modo general en 
las palabras terminadas en -ado (comprado, tomado, etc.), se ex- 
tiende en el habla vulgar a otros muchos casos que el uso correcto 
no autoriza ni consiente: bofetd bofetada, espantd espantada, comia 
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comida, perdio perdido, deo dedo, mieo miedo, escurrizso escurridizo, 
pué puede, pud pueda, to todo, na nada, cara e tonto cara de tonto, etc. 

Segun se trate de unos u otros lugares o comarcas, la s vulgar 
castellana, en posicion final de silaba, presenta diversos matices, desde 
el sonido palatal, analogo al de la sh inglesa hasta el de una mera 
aspiraciOn mas 0 menos sefialada, pasando, ademas, por ciertas trans- 
formaciones que, aunque solo sea aproximadamente, pueden indicarse 
de este modo: lor deos los dedos, lor domingos los domingos, con r 
fricativa sonora; arcenso ascenso, arcender ascender, con r fricativa 
sorda 0 sonora; efarrar desbarrar, lafacas las vacas, con f bilabial o 
labiodental ; ejarrar desgarrar, lojatos los gatos, con j mas 0 menos 
relajada, etc. 

Los diptongos we, ie, en posicidn inicial absoluta, en pronuncia- 
cion enfatica o precedidos de n, desarrollan ante si vulgarmente una 
g oclusiva: giierto huerto, giieso hueso, giievo huevo, giieco hueco, 
guierro hierro, guielo hielo, guierba hierba, etc. El diptongo we 
desarrolla también, en ciertos lugares, en vez de g, una b: buerto, 
bueso, buevo, etc. La b y la g se sustituyen mutuamente, por lo 
demas, en otras muchas formas vulgares: abuja aguja, bujero agu- 
jero, cobollo cogollo, jubar jugar, gomitar vomitar, sabudir y sagu- 
dir sacudir, agiielo abuelo, etc. 

Para no hacer demasiado larga esta noticia bastara afiadir que los 
grupos ortograficos cc, ct, x (cs), gn, mn, bs, bt, bst, nst, etc., tienen 
en la pronunciacion vulgar, en la mayor parte de los casos, distinto 
tratamiento que en la pronunciaciOn de las personas instruidas: acidén 
accion, lecién leccion, dotor, doctor, retor rector, reuto recto, astor 
actor, arquiteito arquitecto, desaminar examinar, desencién exencion, 
dexigente exigente, inorante ignorante, indino indigno, coluna 
columna, oservar observar, suterranio subterraneo, astenerse abste- 
nerse, costruir construir, istrucién instruccion, etc. 

Un estudio minucioso de la pronunciacion castellana en el cual, 
juntamente con las ciudades, se tuviese en cuenta el mayor numero 
posible de lugares, aldeas y caserios, dentro de cada una de las comar- 
cas que forman esta extensa region, podria sefialar los limites y cir- 
cunstancias de cada uno de los fenomenos arriba indicados y de otros 
muchos que aqui no se mencionan, 

Dentro de cada ciudad castellana, el uso de la pronunciacion culta 
alcanza una extensidn considerable entre magistrados, catedraticos, 
sacerdotes, maestros y, en una palabra, entre todas aquellas personas 
duefias de un cierto grado de instruccién; la pronunciacion vulgar 
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impera, por su parte, en los pueblos rurales, entre labradores, pas- 
tores, lefadores, carreteros, etc.; pero claro es que entre lo correcto 
y lo vulgar existen ademas, asi en los campos como en las capitales y 
en la Corte, formas intermedias mas 0 menos distintas entre si, las 
cuales se manifiestan sobre todo en las clases bajas de las poblaciones 
importantes, en los artesanos semiinstruidos, en los labriegos letrados 
y en los obreros y criados de origen campesino a quienes la ciudad 
suele corregir alguna parte de sus vulgarismos mas salientes. Las 
familias burguesas conocen bien la necesidad de evitar que sus nifios 
aprendan los vulgarismos de las criadas. Graduar todos estos mati- 
ces seria cosa tan dificil como medir el nivel de cultura de cada gre- 
mio. Pero no se trata, naturalmente, de saber si los zapateros o los 
sastres pronuncian mejor o peor que los de cualquier otro oficio. 
Basta advertir que de un modo general la pronunciacion de las clases 
artesanas esta en cualquier poblacion mas cerca de la forma vulgar 
que de la forma culta. 

La extension e importancia de esta pronunciacion vulgar se com- 
prendera bien si se tiene en cuenta que, aparte del elemento vulgar de 
las capitales, esos pequefios pueblos agricolas, faltos de escuelas y de 
comunicaciones, donde atin hay tantas personas que rara vez han 
estado en la ciudad, ni han montado en el tren, ni apenas saben leer 
constituyen la mayor parte de la poblacion castellana. De los 150,462 
habitantes que el Nomenclator de Espana sefiala a la provincia de 
Soria, solo 6,509 corresponden a la capital, hallandose los demas 
repartidos entre 552 pueblecillos y 23,239 casas de labor. De los 
200,186 habitantes de la provincia de Guadalajara, solo corresponden 
a la capital 10,225, repartiéndose los demas entre 509 pueblos y 21.042 
casas de labor. La provincia de Burgos consta de 1,263 pueblos, 
aldeas y caserios y 13,725 casas de labor, reuniendo en suma 338,828 
habitantes, de los cuales solo corresponden a la capital 27,314. Las 
demas provincias de Castilla, con excepcion de Madrid, ofrecen datos 
analogos a los ejemplos citados. Las ciudades de Avila, Burgos, 
Ciudad Real, Cuenca, Guadalajara, Logrofio, Palencia, Santander, 
Segovia, Soria, Toledo y Valladolid, solo dan, en fin, un contingente 
total de 225,858 habitantes, mientras que la suma de los habitantes de 
los pueblos que se hallan en esas mismas provincias asciende a 
2,677,721. Estos datos demuestran que solo una ligereza demasiado 
presuntuosa podria llevar a alguno a creer que unas cuantas notas, 
recogidas en un breve viaje de ciudad en ciudad entre la dependencia 
de los hoteles y los viajeros del ferrocarril, habian de ser bastante 
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fundamento para autorizarle a hablar seriamente de lo que es la 
pronunciacion castellana. 

Los gramaticos espajioles al definir la pronunciacién correcta se 
han referido corrientemente, no al uso general de Castilla, sino al 
de las personas ilustradas. Juan de Valdés en su Didlogo de la len- 
gua, hacia 1534, indicd como norma de buena pronunciacion “el uso 
de las personas discretas nacidas y criadas en el reino de Toledo o 
en la Corte”; el erudito D. Juan Lopez de Velasco, en su Ortografia 
y Pronunciacion castellanas, 1582, manifesto asimismo, que se habia 
guiado sobre este punto “por lo conferido y platicado con personas 
de letras graves y curiosas que residen en Corte y fuera de ella”; y 
otros autores como Alejo Vanegas, 1531, y Miguel Salinas, 1563, se 
expresaron en términos semejantes, ateniéndose en general, en cuan- 
to a la pronunciacion correcta, al uso de los doctos 0, como decia 
Salinas, al consentimiento de los eruditos. La opinion de Cervantes, 
clara y expresiva, va como lema al frente de este articulo. El orto- 
logista Sicilia, 1828, recomendaba, por su parte, “la pronunciacion 
del bello sexo entre las sefioras que han recibido una educacion con- 
veniente, y con especialidad las que se encuentran en el gran trato 
de la capital y de la Corte.” 

La Academia Espafiola en su Diccionario de Autoridades, 1726, 
abogo insistentemente por la adopcion, en la pronunciacion y en la 
escritura, de los grupos cultos, cc, ct, pt, bst, nsc, etc.; en la primera 
edicion de su Ortografia, 1741, advirtié a este propdsito que en cuan- 
to a la escritura de tales grupos” se debia seguir en todo a la pro- 
nunciacion de los que saben hablar segun el estilo de la Corte”; y en 
1870, al dedicar por primera vez una parte de su Graméatica al estudio 
de la prosodia espafiola, la Academia declaro convenientemente su 
criterio respecto a la pronunciacion correcta, con las siguientes pala- 
bras, cuyo sentido no ha sido modificado por ninguna de las ediciones 
posteriores de dicha Gramatica: “Debe tenerse entendido que todas 
aquellas reglas prosddicas que solo pueden comunicarse de viva voz 
y practicarse imitando lo que se oye, consideramos como norma 0 
modelo de pronunciacién y acentuaciOn las de la gente culta de 
Castilla.” 

Cualquier ruistico aldeano de Castilla y cualquier obrero panadero 
o albanil, por ejemplo, saben bien que su pronunciacion es distinta de 
la que usan las personas “finas” de la Corte o de la ciudad ; los acto- 
res emplean la pronunciacién castellana vulgar cuando el caracter de 
los personajes que representan lo requiere, y hay muchas obras lite- 
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rarias, y sobre todo de teatro, referentes a la vida popular castellana 
y, mas especialmente, a las costumbres populares madrilefas, cuyos 
autores han procurado poner por escrito la pronunciacién vulgar, 
aunque solo, naturalmente, en sus rasgos mas salientes y sin tratar 
de realizar una transcripcion metddica y completa. Podrian citarse 
entre estas obras, por lo que se refiere a los pueblos, ““Sefiora ama” y 
La Malquerida de Benavente, La alcaldesa de Hontanares de J. Rin- 
con Lazcano y E. Montesinos, y La Tierra de Lopez Pinillos, y por lo 
que se refiere al habla popular madrilefa, que es la que tiene una 
literatura mas abundante, Los Chicos de la Escuela y El Pobre J al- 
buena de C. Arniches, Agua azucarillos y aguardiente de Ramos 
Carrion, La l’erbena de la Paloma de Ricardo de la Vega, La Calle 
de Toledo, Los Barrios Bajos.y Chulaperias de Lopez Silva, y otras 
muchas. Las siguientes lineas son del drama de Benavente Sejiora 
Ama, cuya accion se desarrolla, segun indicacion del mismo autor, 
en un pueblo de Castilla la Nueva: 





“Pola.—; Pero es que de mi hija y hay quien puea decir otro tanto? Es 
que tu famien has ido a creerte de mas de cuatro que bien las conozsgo, y 
seran las que habran ido a ecirle al ama lo que haigan querio. . . . Que 
a eso vengo, a hablarle yo tamtén, y que sepa de mi boca la verdad de too. 

Gubesinda.—; Mejor te hubieas estao en tu casa! Lo que el ama quié es 
no verte ni oirte, a ti ni a ninguna. ;Sinvergonzonas! ;Desastrds! Que no 
sé como teneis cara pa presentaros ande ella pisa. . . . Ay, si no fuea una 
santa, que de puro santa paece boba, como le digo yo y le decimos todos! 

. ;Ay, si vosotras tuviais vergiienza! ;Y si tuvidn vergiienza vuestros 
maridos, que con eso bastaba, aunque no la tuvieais vosotros!” J. Benavente. 
Teatro, tomo XVII, Madrid, 1909, pag. 11- 


Como nuestra del estilo popular madrilefo pueden citarse las siguien- 
tes frases de El Santo de la Isidra, una de las obras de este género 
mas celebradas y aplaudidas: 





“Pero :quiés callar, sefor? Mid que pué volver. 

—;Gaché6! ;Tiés un timbre la mar de escandaloso! 

—j Déjame, que lo quid matar! 

—j Oye, tu, incorruta! 

—; Qué pasa, maestro? 

—wNa, que u sacudes pa otro Jao, u me compras un impremeable. 

—Y :qué le paece a usté mi balcén sefia Ignacia? Miste la enredadora, 
digo, la enredadera. Cudiao que trepa, zeh? Y miste qué dos tiestos de 
claveles.”. . . . C. Arniches, E/ Santo de la Isidra, Madrid, 1918. 


Creer que este lenguaje se usa también en Castilla entre las per- 
sonas instruidas seria desconocer enteramente la lengua y la sociedad 
espanolas. 
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La Academia y la opinion general, segun queda indicado, sefalan 
como norma y modelo de pronunciacion correcta no la pronunciacion 
de los campesinos, ni la de los obreros, ni la de los menestrales caste- 
llanos, sino la de aquellas gentes de Castilla que ejercen alguna pro- 
fesioén intelectual, que han estudiado una carrera o han recibido, en 
fin, una educacion esmerada. Se trata, por consiguiente, de una 
forma de pronunciacion real y efectiva y no de una abstraccion eru- 
dita, mantenida tedricamente por la Academia y por las escuelas. 
Para describir esta pronunciacion, segun yo he hecho en mi Manual 
de Pronunciacién Espanola, basta atenerse a lo que en Madrid puede 
observarse abundantemente en la Universidad, en el Ateneo, en las 
Academias y en todo circulo o sociedad en que se reunan personas 
instruidas. 

Se ha dicho, que dentro de Castilla, la ciudad en que mejor se pro- 
nuncia es Burgos. Notase, sin embargo, que en aquellos pocos casos 
en que la pronunciaciOn culta muestra alguna discrepancia entre 
Burgos y Madrid, la Academia y el uso literario 0 artistico, se refiere 
a la acentuacién fuerte de las particulas posesivas mi, tu, su, acen- 
tuacion corriente en el habla culta y popular de una gran parte de 
Castilla la Vieja y desusada, por el contrario, en Madrid, Toledo y 
demas ciudades de Castilla la Nueva. La Academia condena dicha 
acentuacion (Gramatica, 1917, pag. 468). Otro caso analogo es el 
de la d final, pronunciada corrientemente por los castellanos viejos, 
doctos o indoctos, y por el pueblo bajo madrilefio como z sorda, pero 
proferida de un modo general como d fricativa mas o menos relajada 
por las personas cultas madrilefias, toledanas, etc. La Academia, 
también en su Gramatica, dice a este proposito lo siguiente : “Aunque 
ha de tenerse por modelo de pronunciacion la de la gente culta de Cas- 
tilla, esta regla padece excepcion respecto de la d, que a fin de voca- 
blo suena impropriamente en labios de muchos castellanos como :. 
Madriz, saluz, en vez de Madrid, salud.” 

Con estas pequefias diferencias o con alguna otra discrepancia 
no mas importante que éstas, la pronunciacion correcta, mas abun- 
dante en Castilla que en ninguna otra parte, se usa también, sin 
embargo, en las demas regiones espafiolas. En Oviedo, en Bilbao, 
en Zaragoza, en Valencia, en Murcia y en cualquier otra ciudad 
espafiola se encuentran muchas personas cultas que pronuncian co- 
rrectamente “nuestro idioma. El cultivo de dicha pronunciacion 
tiene en todas las provincias de Espafia una tradicién secular. Ya 
en 1614 Ambrosio de Salazar, sin ocultar que la pronunciacion anda- 
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luza le agradaba mas que ninguna otra, reconocia la conveniencia de 
atenerse practicamente en sus ensefianzas al uso de Castilla. Lo 
que Fernando de Araujo, 1894, trato de describir en sus estudios 
fonéticos fué asimismo la pronunciacion correspondiente a “ese len- 
guaje medio que podemos llamar oficial o nacional” que es el que 
generalmente usan “todas las personas cultas de las grandes pobla- 
ciones sea cualquiera su procedencia.” 

La mayor parte de las personas que constituyen la clase intelec- 
tual madrilefa procede de regiones dialectales. Entre los 30 profe- 
sores que forman la Facultad de Letras de la Universidad de Madrid, 
solo hay once castellanos ; los demas son: 7 aragoneses, 5 andaluces, 
+ valencianos, 1 asturiano, 1 gallego y 1 menorquin. Una proporcion 
analoga se da entre los profesores de las demas Facultades, entre los 
politicos, entre los escritores y entre los artistas. Muchas de estas 
personas de origen dialectal pronuncian tan correctamente como si 
hubiesen nacido y se hubiesen criado en Castilla. Algunos han tenido 
que corregir en Madrid ciertas huellas fonéticas de su tierra natal ; 
otros adquirieron la pronunciacién correcta en su propio, pais. Va- 
rios de ellos, oradores 0 actores, figuran como maestros de la palabra 
y como modelos de diccion correcta. Basta citar, como oradores de 
pronunciacion irreprochable a D. Antonio Maura, Director de la 
Academia Espafiola, nacido en Mallorca; a D. Juan Vazquez Mella, 
prohombre tradicionalista, natural de Asturias, a D. Melquiades 
Alvarez, jefe del partido reformista, nacido también en Asturias, 
a D. Alejandro Lerroux, jefe del partido republicano, natural de 
Andalucia. y a D. Juan La Cierva, conocidisimo politico y abogado, 
natural de Murcia. El P. Luis Calpena, recientemente fallecido, 
orador eclesiastico predilecto de la aristocracia madrilefia, era alican- 
tino, de Novelda. Otro orador eclesiastico eminente, modelo de pro- 
nunciacion correcta, el Sr. Vazquez Camarasa, magistral de la Cate- 
dral de Madrid, es extremefio, de Almendralejo. Seria facil conti- 
nuar esta enumeracion. 

La escena, principalmente, requiere una pronunciacion limpia y 
correcta. El publico no toleraria en las tablas una Dona Inés con 
acento catalan o un Don Juan aragonés o un Segismundo andaluz. 
Hay un actor muy conocido que, no obstante sus grandes facultades 
artisticas, necesit6 vencer graves dificultades, a causa de su pronun- 
ciacion dialectal, antes de conseguir el lugar que hoy ocupa en los 
teatros madrilefos. Hay otros, en cambio, que deben parte de su 
renombre a la pureza de su diccién. Los directores de escena, los 
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criticos y el publico imponen, en fin, a los actores una especial aten- 
cion sobre este punto, lo cual no es obstaculo para que muchos de 
los comicos que actuan en Madrid, y hasta la mayor parte de los 
que hoy figuran entre los mas notables, sean precisamente personas 
que han nacido fuera de Castilla. Diaz de Mendoza es murciano, 
Catalina Barcena, cubana; Emilio‘ Thuillier y Francisco Fuentes, 
andaluces, y Margarita Xirgu y Enrique Borras, catalanes. 

No puede caber la menor duda de que la pronunciacion correcta 
no es en Espafia privilegio exclusivo de los castellanos. Asi como 
en la elaboracion y perfeccionamiento de nuestra lengua escrita han 
colaborado gramaticos y literatos de todos los paises en que se habla 
espanol, en el cultivo literario y artistico de la pronunciacién co- 
rrespondiente a ese mismo idioma han puesto también su esfuerzo y 
su estudio espafioles de todas las regiones. Los moldes fonéticos 
de esta pronunciacion, asi como toda la estructura lingilistica de 
nuestro idioma, proceden fundamentalmente del habla de Castilla; 
pero, empleando frases del magistral articulo con que el Sr. Menén- 
dez Pidal inaugur6é la publicacion de Hispania, puede decirse que 
“el esfuerzo aunado de todos los espiritus cultivados y de todos 
los literatos insignes que se han transmitido” ha hecho que 
“ese producto historico cultural que por antonomasia se llama 
lengua espafola’” constituya fonéticamente, mas atin que bajo 
otros aspectos, una entidad distinta del habla popular castellana, 
la cual, lo mismo que las demas variedades dialectales, “vive como 
sierva del terrufio, ligada indisolublemente al territorio donde nacido.” 
El Sr. Menéndez Pidal demostr6 suficientemente en dicho articulo 
que para designar el conjunto de nuestro idioma literario, es mas 
exacto el nombre de “lengua espafiola” que el de “lengua castellana.” 
Una vacilacion injustificada hace que la Academia, cuyo propio nom- 
bre as “Academia de la lengua espaiola,” dé a su Gramédtica el titulo 
de Gramatica de la lengua castellana. Lo que queda dicho sobre la 
pronunciacion demuestra asimismo la conveniencia de aplicar la de- 
nominacion de “pronunciacion espafiola” a la que corresponde a la 
lengua culta y general, y el de “pronunciacion castellana” a la que 
usa propiamente el vulgo castellano. No hay una pronunciacion 
culta o correcta que se pueda considerar circunscrita a Castilla y que 
deba llamarse “castellana.” La pronunciaciOn que usan las gentes 
cultas de Castilla es la que por antonomasia llamamos pronunciacion 
“espafiola.” Ensefiar la pronunciacién @castellana” a los extranjeros 
seria, ques, en este sentido, hacerles hablar como hablan en Castilla 
las gentes incultas de los pueblos y el vulgo de las ciudades. 
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Los principales rasgos fonéticos en que la pronunciacion de las 
personas cultas hispanoamericanas se diferencia de la pronunciacion 
espafiola consisten, como es sabido, aparte de la entonacion, en el 
seseo 0 pronunciacion de la c y de la s como s (haser hacer) y en el 
yeismo © pronunciacion de la /l como y (cabayo caballo). Ambos 
fendmenos son también corrientes en Canarias y Andalucia y se ex- 
tienden mas a menos por Murcia y Extremadura. El yeismo se da 
ademas, en el habla vulgar, en Madrid y en otros puntos de Castilla. 
La entonacion varia, no sdlo entre Espafia y América, sino también 
dentro de Espafia entre region y region y hasta entre pueblos cer- 
canos de una misma comarca. El castellano vulgar, por su parte, no 
tiene tampoco la cadencia caracteristica de la pronunciacion correcta. 

Reconocese generalmente la conveniencia de corregir el yeismo. 
Bastianini, por ejemplo, en su Prosodia (Buenos Aires, 1914, pag. 
35) dice, refiriéndose a Ja Argentina: “El yeismo es vicio que debe- 
mos combatir y desarraigar completamente, por lo menos del len- 
guaje culto.” Por razones fonéticas especiales, relacionadas acaso 
con la diferencia articulatoria que existe entre la s normal espaiola 
y la s andaluza e hispanoamericana, el seseo se halla evidentemente 
en dichos paises mas arraigado que el yeismo. 

La pronunciaciOn espafiola correcta requiere saber distinguir 
entre la s y la c o la z; pero, como ha notado con razon el Profesor 
Federico de Onis, de la Universidad de Columbia, el oido espajiol 
esta tan acostumbrado al seseo andaluz e hispanoamericano, que ni 
este fenomeno produce dificultad alguna para entendernos mutua- 
mente ni es tenido en ninguna Parte de Espafia en el concepto de un 
dialectalismo vulgar. La experiencia demuestra abundantemente 
que las personas criadas en Andalucia o en la América espafiola pue- 
den usar el seseo hasta en los circulos madrilefios mas selectos sin 
causar la menor extrafieza y hasta sin llamar la atencion. Los anda- 
luces e hispanoamericanos que adoptan en este punto la pronuncia- 
cién culta espafiola no lo hacen, pues, por evitarse censuras ni moles- 
tias de ninguna clase, sino por el natural deseo de expresarse en una 
forma que, ademas de ser considerada como la mas correcta, es la 
unica que proporciona la ventaja, siempre grata, de poder alternar 
en Espafia con toda clase de personas sin mostrar indicio alguno in- 
voluntario respecto a la region o pais de que cada uno procede. 

T. Navarro Tomas 


LABORATORIO DE FONETICA DEL CENTRO 
pE Estupios Historicos, MADRID 











VIAJES POR ESPANA 


Ill. La FuENTE pEL Esro 


Terminado mi breve viaje por Santander, Cabuérniga, Tudanca, 
Santillana, Torrelavega y pueblos vecinos sali para el sur, camino de 
Castilla. Pero los amigos santanderinos me habian recomendado 
pue pasara unos dias en Reinosa, en el extremo sur de la provincia de 
Santander con la seguridad de que alli podria recoger muchos cuen- 
tos y romances. ;j Cuanto me alegro de haber seguido sus consejos pa- 
sando unos dias en este pueblo bello y pintoresco situado en las cum- 
bres de la Sierra de Reinosa, montafias que forman la vertiente meri- 
dional de los incomparables Pirineos Cantabricos que dias antes habia 
visitado y admirado, y recogiendo cuentos y romances todos los dias. 
Pero, olvidemos por unos momentos al folklorista yanqui, ya que en 
muchas otras ocasiones le volveremos a encontrar, y fijemos nues- 
tra atenciOn en el pueblo de Reinosa y su importancia en la geografia 
de Espafia. 

Estamos en una frontera de Castilla hacia el norte-oeste. Aqui 
tiene origen el rio Ebro con su valle que mas hacia el sur comienza 
a extenderse en las llanuras que llegan a Castilla. A tres kilometros 
de ditancia de Reinosa nos encontramos con un pueblecito de cincuen- 
ta habitantes que lleva el gigantesco nombre de Fontibre. Y monu- 
mental, por cierto, es la importancia que tiene el famoso rio que alli 
tiene su origen. Fontibre quiere decir Fuente del Ebro, y alli mismo, 
a cincuenta metros de la iglesia parroquial de este pueblecito de una 
veintena de casas viejas y destartaladas, en unos manantiales que 
salen de un lado de una montafia, casi de la roca viva, tiene el Ebro 
su origen. ;Y este es el Ebro? ; Aqui nace el famoso Ebro, el que 
atraviesa toda Espafia y va a desembocar en el Mediterraneo? Estos 
manantiales, pobres al parecer, que suministran el agua para todo ser 
viviente de este pueblecito, ;son el origen del rio Ebro de la historia 
de los siglos? La afirmacion nos confunde y nos abruma pero llena 
el corazon de una sabrosa melancolia, una voluptuosa tristeza que nos 
lleva por encima de pueblos, razas y edades pretéritas. Mentalmente 
asistimos a un drama historico de universal importancia. Este rio 
que nace en Fontibre a unos cuantos kilometros del Mar Cantabrico 
y que en Reinosa, a los tres kilometros de su fuente recibe las aguas 
del Hijar que viene de Puentes de Hijar y que mas adelante recibe 
numerosos tributarios, algunos de ellos verdaderos y famosos rios 
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como el rio Jalon, y que pasando por la frontera septentrional de 
Castilla atraviesa las tierras de Castilla y Aragon y que pasa por 
Miranda, Lograio y Zaragoza, es el Ebro de los iberos, de los 
fenicios, de los cartaginenses, de los romanos, de los godos, de los 
arabes, de los castellanos. Aqui en Fontibre tiene origen este grandio- 
so rio Ebro, que es grande no solo por su importancia en la historia 
de Espafia sino que también por haber dado su nombre mismo a una 
raza, a una tierra, a una peninsula, a una grande division de Europa. 
Los iberos eran los antiguos espafioles y a toda Espafia se le llama 
aun en el dia de hoy Iberia. 

Y lo mas interesante a mi juicio no es admirar el pueblecito mis- 
mo de Fontibre, por bello y pintoresco que nos parezca entre los 
altos picachos de la Sierra de Reinosa y rodedado de perpetuas ne- 
blinas en pleno mes de agosto, sino volar con nuestro pensamiento a 
presenciar otras escenas de mayor relieve historico y que aquéllas, 
las que realmente presenciamos, sugieren. Visitamos Reinosa y 
vamos a visitar Fontibre. _Caminamos quiza medio kilometro mas 
por las alturas de vecinas colinas y vamos a ver las aguas medici- 
nales de Fontibre, visitadas a diario por los reinosanos y muchos 
otros viajeros de toda Espafia, hablamos con los nifios de Fontibre 
y casas vecinas y recogemos cuentos y coplas, nos detenemos extati- 
cos delante de los chorros de agua que suben bullendo y forman los 
manantiales del Ebro. En fin nos vamos a nuestro hotel en Reinosa 
acompaniados de un chicuelo que nos ha servido de guia, y siempre, 
a cada instante, nos separamos mentalmente de la escena actual y 
nuestros pensamientos vuelan por otros mundos, otras épocas. Pre- 
senciamos las luchas sangrientas entre los antiguos iberos y los celtas 
que invadieron su tierra. Se nos antoja que estamos presenciando 
la marcha estrepitosa de Escipion cuando pasa el Ebro para ir a de- 
rrotar a los cartaginenses en Sagunto y ganar la guerra para Roma. 
Luego vemos a los romanos en guerra con los iberos y celtas del in- 
terior, las guerras fratricidas; Numancia se nos presenta a la vista. 
Vienen después los barbaros del norte, las huestes germanicas que 
destruyen todo a sangre y fuego. Y en todo, en todo, figura el Ebro, 
este rio ibérico que tanto nos emociona. 

Por eso, sin duda, el que conoce todas las tierras bafiadas por 
el Ebro y que sin embargo no ha visitado Fontibre no llega a conocer 
enteramente y a apreciar en toda su importancia lo que significan las 
tres palabras Ebro, Iberia, Iberos. Para darse cuenta de todo y 
tener la seguridad de no haber omitido detalle alguno es necesario, 
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absolutamente necesario, ir a Reinosa y de alli ir a pie a Fontibre y 
ver la Fuente del Ebro. Hay que saber el origen de las cosas. 

Era ya el dia diez de agosto. Hacia ya dos meses que habia par- 
tido de California y tenia que recorrer todavia la mayor parte de 
Espafia en mi expedicion folklérica. Hacia sin embargo solo dos 
semanas que recogia cuentos. Y al dejar Reinosa y el inolvidable 
Fontibre hice un inventorio de lo hasta entonces recogido en Santan- 
der, Tudanca, Santotis, Soto la Marina, Reinosa, Fontibre. Muy 
grande y muy agradable fué mi sorpresa cuando vi que ya llevaba 
unos cuarenta cuentos y muchos otros materiales. En Reinosa reco- 
gi también algunos romances, entre ellos el breve que doy en seguida, 
que Angelita Negro de doce afios de edad canto con una voz dulce y 
encantadora y a la vez un poco ronca y melancolica: 


La que tenga hijas bonitas no las case con pastor ; 
no las vaya a suceder lo que a mi me sucedio. 
E] dia del esposorio el animal se enfado; 
cogio zurron y cayada y la ganadito me echo. 
Al otro dia siguiente paso por alli el traidor. 
—j Qué bonita es la zagala! De esta manera le hablo: 
—Sea guapa o no lo sea, mi marido es un traidor ; 
tiene las patas torcidas de pisar sobre el terron ; 
tiene los ojitos hueros de mirar de frente al sol; 
tiene la cabeza calva de dormir sobre el zurron. 
La ha agarrado de la mano y al monte se la llevo; 
con una soga muy larga dos mil azotes la dio. 
—A las mujeres mundanas asi las castigo yo. 


AvureELio M. Espinosa 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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THE REVISED PORTUGUESE ORTHOGRAPHY 


Four months after the overthrow of the monarchy in Portugal a 
ministerial decree from the Interior Department of the new republic 
instituted a commission, whose purpose was “se simplificarem as 
grafias correntes, entre si contraditorias, regularizando-as em 
obediéncia ao principio capital da simplificagao.”1 The findings of 
this commission, under report dated August 23, 1911, and appearing 
in the “Diario do Governo” nine days later on September Ist, form 
the basis of the new Portuguese orthography (ortografia portuguesa 
oficial), which has been in official use in Portugal since the latter 
date. 

Although the question of a simplified orthography had for decades 
occupied the attention of publicists and philologians, preéminent 
among them José Leite de Vasconcellos, Candido de Figueiredo, and 
Aniceto dos Reis Goncalves Viana,? not until the advent of the 
republic with its clean sweep in matters governmental, did the reform 
become possible in official circles. 

Following are the main features of the revised system: 


I. SIMPLIFICATION OF SPELLING 
1. Double consonants are done away with, except as required in 
pronunciation : 
addicao > adicao, 
chamma > chama, 
anno > ano, 
official > oficial, 
metter > meter, 
illustrado > ilustrado, 
appellar > apelar, 
accesso > acesso. 


2. Mute consonants suppressed, except where pronounciation of 
preceding vowel would be influenced thereby : 
escripto > escrito, 
lucta > luta, 
somno > sono, 


* Commission report, caption “Propdésitos da Comissao.” 
* The epochal work of Gongalves Viana,” “Ortografia Nacional” may be 
termed the manifesto of the proponents of scientific orthographical revision. 
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signal > sinal, 

funccao > funcao, 
but direccao remains direccaéo (c not pronounced, but e remains 
open—without this diacritical c, e as unstressed would be surd) ; 

auctor > autor, 
but actor remains actor (c¢ not. pronounced, but a remains open— 
without this diacritical c, we should have closed a as in English 
“above’”’) ; 

descripcao > descrigao, 
but adopcao remains adopgao (p not pronounced, but o remains 
open—without this diacritical p, 0 as unstressed would be surd, ie., 
English “oo” as in “moon”) ; 
likewise, to conform orthography to pronunciation : 

prompto > pronto, 

assumpto > assunto. 


> 


3. Th, ph, rh, and ch (when ch =k) done away with: 
theatro > teatro, 
philosophia > filosofia, 
rhythmo > ritmo, 
eschola > escola, 
monarchia > monarquia. 
4. Mute h suppressed, except / initial where derivation justifies 
retention, and final h in oh! and ah!: 
apprehender > apreender, 
comprehensao > compreensao, 
Sarah > Sara, 
hontem > ontem, 
but homem, humano remain homem (Lat. “hominem”), humano 
( Lat. “humanum’”), while 
inhumano > inumano (Cf. regular sound of mh). 


5. Y becomes 7, and the foreign letters k and w are suppressed: 
typo > tipo, 
sympathia > simpatia, 
kilograma > quilograma (K, however, is retained as the 
abbreviation ). 
6. Diphthongal combinations ae, oe, ue, become ai, oi, ut, although 
in nasal forms e is retained: * 


* Some scholars, including Professor Mendes dos Remedios, of the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra, deem the uniform use of i throughout as preferable. 
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pae > pai, 
vae > vai, 
but mae remains mae. In the plurals, therefore, 
geraes > gerais, 
lencoes > loncodis, 
azues > azuis, 
but caes, nagdes remain caes, nacdes, etc. 


II. PRINCIPLES OF ACCENTUATION 


1. Words ending in a consonant (except m or s) or the vowel 7 
or u (single, i.e., not in diphthong), stress final syllable. 

2. Words in other terminations (i. e., vowels except single 7 or 1, 
or the consonants m or s), stress the penult. 

3. Exceptions to the above are indicated by written accent, hence 
all pro-paroxytones bear written accent. 

4. For purposes of accentuation diphthongs are not recognized, 
each vowel therefore counting as a separate syllable. 

5. The acute accent (’) denotes open stressed vowel, the circum- 
flex (*) closed stressed vowel. The grave accent (*) is employed 
solely to show, when necessary, the open quality of unstressed vowels, 
and, therefore, never indicates stress. 

Following are typical spellings as affected by this revised system 
of accentuation : 


quasi > quasi ; difficeis > dificeis 

germen > gérmen applicaveis > aplicaveis 
tambem > também horriveis > horriveis 

gloria > gloria pais (paiz) > pais [but 

serie > série pais (paes) remains pais | 
oratorio > oratorio philosophico > filoséfico 
mutua > mutua philanthropico > filantropico 
tenue > ténue aquella (a + aquella) > aquela 
perpetuo > perpétuo romantico > romantico 

facil > facil existencia > existéncia 
possivel > possivel bronzeo > bronzeo 


In addition to mere simplifications in spelling and accentuation, 
the Commission concerned itself with other orthographical matters, 
such as the use of capitals, hyphen, apostrophe, and other punctuation 
marks, division of syllables, etc. For instance, with infinitives fol- 
lowed by third person direct object conjunctive, the hyphen is now 
established as directly after the terminal vowel of the infinitive, and 
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not after the / as so many have been accustomed to write it. Thus: 
amd-lo, fazé-la, pedi-las, and not amal-o, fazel-a, pedil-as, etc. Like- 
wise the apostrophe has been dispensed with, except to represent 
omissions in dialectical or colloquial speech. Thus the many contract 
forms hitherto commonly written with apostrophe, as d’aqui, d’este, 
etc., are now daqui, deste, dum, numas, disso, etc., and the conjunctive 
pronoun forms are spelled mo, tas, lha, lhos, instead of the formerly 
optional m’o, t’as, lh’a, lh’os, etc. 

Most variants ‘are reduced to a single form, especially as affecting 
s and s. Thus all verbs in -isar (except, for etymological reasons, 
analisar) become -izar: favorizar, temporizar, etc.; and many words 
formerly with final s should now have s instead. Thus mez has 
become més, and proper adjectives such as ingles (ingleza), portu- 
gues (portuguesa), etc., become inglés (inglesa), portugués (portu- 
guesa), etc. However, vez, luz, raiz retain the z on account of its 
derivation from the c of the Latin (vicem, lucem, radicem), etc., etc. 

As compared with the modern Spanish orthographical system the 
Portuguese is rather formidable. However, the task of establishing 
a strictly phonetic system becomes much more serious in Portuguese 
than in Spanish, owing to the open, closed, and surd qualities of the 
vowels a, e, and o in the former language. This necessitates the 
employment of two major accents, where the Spanish requires but 
one. Other complications result from the use of two characters, 
ss and ¢ (¢ before a, 0, and u) to represent an identical sound, the 
surd sibilant (cf. assim and acima, assunto and acticar), and two, 
s and s, for the sonant (cf. resar and pesar, beleza and cortesia). 
To maintain the orthography upon an etymological basis, this pair- 
ing seems unavoidable. 

The new system falls short of phonetic, not only from the point 
of view of the writer, as suggested above, but from that of the 
reader, as well. To a reader not thoroughly familiar with the 
spoken tongue, there is no adequate guide to the open and closed 
qualities of e and o in stressed penults. Only to differentiate 
between parts of speech with these variants of sound but with 
identical spelling, is the circumflex used to designate the closed 
vowel: emprégo (noun) and emprego (lst. sing. pres. ind. of em- 
pregar), espdso (noun )and esposo (lst. sing. pres. ind. of esposar), 
sdbre (prep.) and sobre (1st and 3rd sing. pres. subj. of sobrar), 
et al. Neither is there suggestion to the uninitiated that o in the 
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masc. sing. of adjectives in -oso is closed, while in the other three 
forms (-0sa, Osos, Osas) it is open. The unfortunate fact that .r is 
still made to represent four different sounds (ch, s, ¢, cs) also 
lessens the phonetic value of the system. 

It seems hardly justifiable, moreover, with the clear intent of the 
Commission to bring about permanency in simplification, to have 
retained the mute consonants in such words as are shown in I, 2 
(actor, adopcdo, direccdo). The grave accent is reserved for just 
the purpose of designating open unstressed vowels (II, 5), there- 
fore why not make use of it in these cases, and so avoid the necessity 
of silent diacritical letters, thus: dtor, addcgado, dirégdo? Likewise 
there seems to be no excuse for retaining the c in the word cardcter. 
The spelling cardter, without c, would indicate the exact pronuncia- 
tion, and the derived forms caracterizar, caracteristico, etc., would 
quite properly become cardterizar, cardteristico, etc. 

While there is a gain in precision by the use of accents as estab- 
lished by the orthographical commission, their frequence would have 
been agreeably lessened had the Spanish diphthongal scheme been 
appropriated, at least to the extent of recognizing the group of diph- 
thongs ia, i¢, io, ua, ue, Mo as MOnovocalic for purposes of accentua- 
tion, so avoiding the accent in such oft-recurring forms as gloria, 
série, lingua, etc., but employing it when the diphthong is broken, 
thus simpatia, etc. 

It seems unfortunate that the Commission could not have pro- 
nounced as between ou and oi. Except in a limited number of cases, 
full option is left in this regard, a liberty that prevails under the old 
régime in but few instances, viz., dous dois, cousa coisa, noute noite, 
touro toiro, et al. In reply to a question upon this point to Dr. Men- 
des dos Remedios, of the chair of Literature at Coimbra, and one of 
the early champions of orthographical reform, he writes: “Parece 
que o verdadeiro e bom caminho, por agora, nao esta em conseguir 
uma rigorosa uniformidade, mas em evitar os erros grosseiros que 
mancham e afeiam a lingoa.”” (It is to be noted with interest that 
the professor himself writes oa in words like lingua, contrary to the 
pronouncement of the orthographical commission in favor of ua. ) 

The words above of Dr. Mendes dos Remedios well express the 
present status of the revised orthography: It means a sure step for- 
ward, truly not a perfectly phonetic system, but soundly etymological, 
a working compromise which, while not destroying the identity of 
Portuguese vocables, does rescue the language from a prevailing 
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state of orthographic chaos; one that does with absolute accuracy 
determine stress and eliminate to a large degree the possibilities of 
error in vowel values. 

It seems without question that the new system has come to stay. 
It is used in all official documents in Portugal, taught in the schools, 
and most publishing houses adhere to its principles. Since its adop- 
tion there have been no modifications, nor have any that are of fun- 
damental nature been considered, although in some minor details 
there are tendencies on the part of individuals to deviate slightly, 
especially as to plural forms in aes or ais, oes or ois, des or dis, etc. 
Neither has there been criticism of a serious kind—the changes are 
too solidly founded upon scientific bases and the benefits of the sys- 
tem are too universally recognized, to permit of such. It is true 
some authors and some publishers have not yet adopted it, but this is 
due not so much to hostility to the system per se as to apathy and 
personal taste. There are moreover some periodicals and publica- 
tions that, while accepting certain of the revisions, do not go the 
whole way, that is, they do not follow the system of written accents 
as promulgated.* 

As to the status of the new orthography in Brazil, it must be said 
that Brazilians in general do not as yet take kindly to it. This does 
not mean, however, that interest is not shown the reform on the 
part of Brazilian scholars. Among its proponents can be counted 
such an eminent grammarian and philologian as Eduardo Carlos 
Pereira, of Sao Paulo, and it is a very significant fact that within a 
year after the official adoption of the system in Portugal, the director 
and teachers of the Gymnasio Official of the state of Sao Paulo, six 
hundred public school teachers and one hundred other functionaries 
in the department of public instruction, presented a formal petition 
to the state government for the official adoption of the system within 
their state. This movement was supported by twenty of the Paulista 
newspapers and periodicals, and one of them, the influential daily, 
“O Estado de Sao Paulo,” along with six dailies of other states, 
adopted the Portuguese system in toto.® Many literary works more- 
over are already appearing in Brazil embodying all the simplifica- 
tions, though disregarding the system of accentuation.® 





*“Diario de Noticias,” “O Seculo,” the review “Terra Portuguesa,” et al. 

* Professor Raul Fonseca, of Itu: Regras de Ortografia Portuguesa. S. 
Paulo, 1913; p. 5, “Uma Explicagao.” 

*See the new (1915) edition of Alencar’s “O Guarany,” from the press of 
Alves & Cia, Rio. 
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It is in place here to call attention to the so-called Reforma 
razileira, adopted by the Brazilian Academy in July, 1907. Al- 
though antedating the promulgation of the Portuguese reform by 
several years, and although some works began to appear shortly after 
following its models,’ it has not made large headway. Some of the 
changes it proposes are revolutionary, without scientific justification, 
unduly dishiguring many forms. For instance, along with other dog- 
matic pronouncements, intervocalic g and s are always replaced by / 
and s, respectively, giving rise to such spellings as orijem, dirijir, 
rosa, and casa, instead of the etymologically correct origem, dirigir, 
rosa, casa, etc. The Brazilian system fails, moreover, in making no 
attempt to establish phonetic accuracy by use of written accents. 
Otherwise most of the simplifications of the Portuguese system 
obtain in this new Brazilian orthography. On the whole, there is 
evident all through the Brazilian scheme the lack of the consistently 
scientific background that is so apparent in the Portuguese reform. 

Though prognostication in a matter so involved is futile, it would 
seem, in the light of severe criticism of their own system by Bra- 
zilian scholars themselves, and the unfailing recognition of the su- 
periority of the Portuguese system,*® that when the day comes (and 
this is a probability not remote) that Brazilians finally and generally 
turn away from the delectable archaisms of the present-day conven- 
tional Portuguese spelling, it will be the official Portuguese rather 
than the Brazilian Academy orthography that will be adopted, and 
that thus orthographical uniformity can once more prevail through- 
out the realm of Lusitanian letters.’ 

Maro Beatu JONES 

Pomona COLLEGE, 

CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA, 


* See the 1912 edition of Alencar’s “Ubirajara,” Alves & Cia. 


*See Eduardo Carlos Pereira: Grammatica Expositiva, 6th edition, S. 
Paulo, 1917, “Critica,” p. 53. 

*For a complete glossary under the revised Portuguese orthography, see 
“Vocabulario ortografico e remissivo da Lingua portuguesa,” by Aniceto dos 
Reis Goncalves Viana, Lisbon, 1914, Livraria Bertrand; for a brief working 
handbook see “Pequeno Vocabulario Ortografico,” by Antonio Barradas, 
Oporto, 1916, Livraria Moderna; for justification of the new spellings, see the 
work already referred to; “Ortografia Nacional,” by A. R. Gongalves Viana, 
Lisbon, 1904, Livraria Viuva Tavares Cardoso. 














THE BILINGUAL-BIRACIAL PROBLEM OF OUR 
BORDER STATES 


[A paper read at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Chicago, Ill., December 30, 1920.] 


The bilingual, biracial problem of our border states must never be 
confounded with the other bilingual and biracial problems that have 
long confronted the United States. And now that active hostilities 
have ceased and the World War is over, in all but a technical sense, 
we may hope to discuss those sundry problems without any of the 
unscientific hysteria that characterizes war-time discussions, but also 
without losing sight of some of the obvious lessons afforded by our 
war-time experience. 

From the earliest days of our existence as an independent nation 
we have been cordially welcoming to our shores and to citizenship 
among us representatives of practically every nation and race on the 
surface of the globe; and the means of winning citizenship have not 
been onerous. We have ourselves stood for one flag, one nation, one 
language, with equality of all men before the law, with freedom of 
religious worship, and with free public schools. We have asked the 
newcomers who wished to become citizens to pledge unswerving 
loyalty to the same ideals, and to identify themselves with us spirit- 
ually as well as politically. 

Our request has met various responses. There are the Jewish 
communities (Russian, Polish, Austrian, etc.), that persist in their 
foreign habits (whether Russian, Polish, Austrian, or what not) and 
that make no effort to become Americanized, and whose linguistic 
bond of union is Hebrew, or Yiddish, and not English. And then 
there are great Jewish families like the Straus family and the Selig- 
man family, who have become thoroughly Americanized and in their 
own persons represent some of the best of our American ideals. 

There are the numerous large Scandinavian communities of the 
north central states, where in many cases practically no effort has 
been made to mingle with the citizens of other nationalities and where 
parochialism (I am using the term in its widest sense, and not merely 
in its ecclesiastical sense) is rampant. There are the large German 
communities, scattered throughout the length and breadth of the land 
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wherein no effort has been made to absorb American ideals and 
identify themselves with our hopes and plans ; but where every effort 
has been made to preserve and propagate the social atmosphere of 
the lands from which they came, thus perpetuating an alien element 
in our midst. In both of these large groups the language of the 
country of origin has been assiduously cultivated, and often to the 
exclusion of English, so that there are thousands of cases of persons 
who have lived among us thirty or forty years and can neither speak, 
understand, nor read the language of the country to which they came 
of their own free will (knowing the differences in language, customs, 
and ideals). And this general condition is not materially ameliorated 
by the presence of numerous individual Scandinavians and Germans 
who have thrown themselves whole-heartedly into the life of their 
adopted country, identifying themselves with its political, legal, 
social, and cultural ideals, and learning English as thoroughly as have 
Americans of other descent. I refer to such outstanding cases as 
Carl Schurz of Missouri and New York, and Keppler of New York, 
who was at one time President of the New York Stock Exchange. 
And so we might go on down the list of the various nationalities 
that have sought refuge among us and then have formed large com- 
munities of their compatriots, who have more or less deliberately 
perpetuated the ideals and customs of the countries they had for 
various reasons decided to abandon in their search for freedom. 


This is not the condition that we find in our border states. There 
the inhabitants of Spanish descent had been in residence in many 
cases since before the landing of the Pilgrims in New England. As 
our Anglo-Saxon pioneers moved westward through the territory we 
had acquired with our independence, and then later through the 
territory we had acquired through the Louisiana Purchase, they at 
last came into contact with the inhabitants of Spanish descent who 
had moved northward and westward from Old Mexico into what we 
now call our Southwest. By their own request, or through treaty 
arrangements and purchase, the inhabitants of these districts came 
under the jurisdiction of the United States. They therefore became 
a part of our commonwealth without moving from their native heath, 
so to speak. Their language and their customs had to be accepted 
along with their territory and their persons, when we consented to 
extend our national boundaries so as to confer upon them the rights 
of citizenship. In due time, also, statehood was conferred upon them 
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at their request, so that they formed integral parts of our union of 
sovereign states. Throughout all these years since the late forties, 
the inhabitants of these districts have been consistently and persist- 
ently desirous of learning English and of becoming thoroughly 
Americanized. But the Federal Government, during the territorial 
days, and the State Governments, since statehood was attained, have 
failed to face the problem with anything approaching an adequate 
conception of the facts involved. Nor have they informed them- 
selves concerning the experience of other countries that have had 
similar problems, so that they might profit thereby. 

It is of course true that many educators and statesmen have recog- 
nized that the system that has been in vogue since statehood was 
attained has failed to give the New Mexican (to take one particular 
case along the border) an adequate knowledge of the “one language” 
mentioned as part of our patriotic ideal. Owing to the scarcity of 
properly trained teachers, the educational leaders have had to content 
themselves with the improperly trained teacher, of Spanish-speech, 
who knew little or no English, or with the better-trained teacher, of 
English-speech, who knew little or no Spanish. In the former case, 
the teacher could establish intimate connections with the pupil’s heart 
and head, but he had nothing to deliver to him after having estab- 
lished the connection. In the latter case, although the teacher had 
the goods to deliver, he was unable to make the connection, by which 
he might deliver them. 

When New Mexico was only three years old as a state, President 
Frank H. H. Roberts of the New Mexico Normal University made 
an interesting address before an important gathering of teachers of 
the state (November 21, 1914). In that address he called attention 
very pointedly to the failure of the system that had been employed 
thitherto to give the Spanish-speaking pupil of the state an adequate 
knowledge of English. This had been due to the practice of the 
English-speaking teacher who (bearing in mind the one-language 
part of our ideals) insisted that all subjects be taught in English 
whether he or she was understood or not, and who insisted equally 
that Spanish be ignored, although it was the language of the home of 
the pupils. And it had been due, also, to the practice of the Spanish- 
speaking teacher who because of his or her limitations insisted that 
all subjects be taught in Spanish, however ill-taught they might be, 
with the result that English was completely ignored. 
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President Roberts then proceeded to examine the results obtained 
by the British Empire through its varied experiences in handling 
bilingual and biracial problems in various parts of the Empire. The 
evidence he adduces is extremely interesting, and should not be over- 
looked in any further study that is given to this problem. 

The first authority whom President Roberts quotes is the Hon. 
Mr. Runsiman, M.P., who in 1911 addressed a Conference on 
Bilingualism and said, among other things: “So far as I have been 
able to learn, the question concerning which language should be used 
as the medium of instruction in the primary classes has been settled 
in all sections of the Empire in harmony with the language of the 
home. After the Boer War which ended in England's victory, the 
question as to whether the language of the Boers or the English 
language should be the language of the schools was bitterly debated 
in the field of politics. After an unfortunate campaign, the legisla- 
tive body that had been elected felt it to be necessary to remove the 
educational question entirely from the field of politics. Consequently 
a non-partisan Commission was appointed by the Legislature, and 
this Commission recommended simply that, in those districts where 
Dutch was the language of the home, instruction in all branches for 
the first three years of the primary schools be in Dutch; but that 
English as a subject of oral study be begun from the first day: twice 
a week at the beginning, and increasingly often as the pupils 
progressed. In the fourth year they should begin to give the instruc- 
tion in all branches in English. Dr. Viljoen, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for the Orange Free State, declares that pupils who are not 
at first given their instruction in the language of their home never 
succeed in knowing well either English or their home-language.” 

President Roberts next quotes from Dr. A. H. Mackay, Superin- 
tendent of Education for Nova Scotia, who, in speaking of the 
schools of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, says: “For many years 
we tried to give the children of French speech, at least in the ele- 
mentary grades, bilingual books for reading purposes, with the 
instruction given in English from the beginning.” The result was 
not satisfactory, and a Commission was appointed whose recom- 
mendation was accepted by the Government. The recommendation 
was as follows: “The education of children of French speech must 
be begun and continued during the first four years in the language 
of his home.” French reading books were provided for the schools. 
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During all this period English was taught colloquially. After the 
fourth year the instruction could continue entirely in English. Dr. 
Mackay reports: “The children in this way learn English more 
easily.” 

The next evidence that President Roberts cites is from another 
American colony of the British Empire, viz: Quebec. Dr. G. W. 
Parmelee, Secretary of the Department of Public Instruction for 
Quebec, says: “In the first place, we are convinced that it is impos- 
sible to hope to educate children in both languages at the same time, 
beginning when they first enter school. Psychologically speaking, 
there is absolutely no doubt on this point, and our experience amply 
proves that from the beginning we ought to give the instruction in 
the languages of the home.” Throughout Ontario bilingual schools 
were established, but Dr. Parmelee reports: “It was demonstrated 
in these schools that the plan of using both languages as media of 
instruction from an early age was not satisfactory.” The system was 
consequently changed, and they are now working under a system 
which may be expressed thus: “In a word, we consider that instruc- 
tion must be given in the first instance in the language of the home; 
the change to a second language must come later.” 

From Quebec, President Roberts takes us across the Atlantic to 
the British Isles themselves, with their four different languages in 
the four separate kingdoms that make up the United Kingdom. The 
example he uses is Wales. Owen Edwards, Chief Inspector of the 
Schools of Wales, speaking of the problem of teaching English to 
the children of Wales, says: “We thought that the best method of 
teaching English to Welsh children would be by making the language 
and atmosphere of the school entirely English; and that the Welsh 
language should be used only in case of need, and then only in order 
to make the explanations that were indispensable.”” This system, for 
various reasons, resulted in failure. Mr. Edwards then cites with 
approval the report of a small commission of very efficient teachers : 
“He [the pupil] reads words with which he associates no meaning, 
and he is denied access to the printed word which would at once 
associate itself with many ideas, and stimulate his intelligence. So, 
when he has reached the age of six or seven years, his book means 
nothing to him. The language that he reads he cannot understand, 
and the language that he understands, he cannot read.” President 
Roberts remarks, parenthetically, that the same report could have 
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been made about New Mexico in 1914. As a result of the aforesaid 
failure, Wales adopted another system: Welsh is the only language 
in which elementary instruction of the earlier years is given; but 
English is taught orally twice a week from the start. English lessons 
are gradually given with greater frequency until they are given daily 
to the child seven years of age. In the districts where Welsh alone 
is the medium of instruction, the claim is made that this new system 
of instruction through the language of the home has practically 
doubled the efficiency of the schools and that it has greatly facilitated 
the learning of English. For example, a Welsh boy of nine years 
who has learned his mothe; tongue first, writes English better, and 
reads English more intelligently than does a Welsh boy of eleven 
years who has been taught exclusively in English from the beginning. 

In the light of this varied experience in sundry parts of the 
British Empire, President Roberts concludes that the schools of New 
Mexico will never be efficient (in the districts where Spanish is the 
language of the home) until such time as the child in those districts 
shall receive from the beginning his instruction in all subjects in 
Spanish. And he therefore recommends that for the first three 
primary grades readers in Spanish be chosen for the pupils of Spanish 
speech; that these children be instructed by teachers who know both 
Spanish and English; that the teachers begin teaching oral English 
to the Spanish-speaking pupils and continue teaching oral English 
throughout the first three years; that English books be not given to 
the Spanish-speaking pupil until he be ready for the fourth grade; 
and that from there on as soon as possible all the instruction be given 
in English. 

In the light of the evidence adduced this seems to be a very sound 
and moderate conclusion and recommendation; and on the whole I 
am inclined to agree with it. But even in this very successful British 
experience there are one or two matters that give me pause. Presi- 
dent Roberts referred to the success, in Quebec, of the system that 
allowed the use of French as the medium of instruction in the pri- 
mary grades, relegating the use of English as a medium of instruc- 
tion to the later grades. But President Roberts made his address on 
November 21, 1914, and we had not yet been given the very striking 
evidence that Quebec had been less thoroughly assimilated as a part 
of the British Empire than could have been desired. The persistence 
of an alien tradition that refused to be assimilated showed itself 
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stripped of all pretense. I presume that the statement will hardly be 
challenged that the inhabitants of Quebec were not as enthusiastic in 
their support of the British Empire in its struggle against the Central 
Powers as were those of the non-French sections of Canada, and this 
despite the fact that Quebec’s own motherland was an ally of the 
power Quebec was thus taking advantage of in her hour of need. In 
other words, the inhabitants of Quebec gave enthusiastic support in 
the World War neither to the country of which they had been a part 
for more than a century and a half, nor to the country from which 
they were racially and linguistically descended ; or, to state it in other 
terms, one may say that, while they did not in fact favor the people 
from whom they were descended (as was done by certain alien 
interests in this country), they just as little favored the country of 
which they were actually a part. And this disaffection is largely 
(but of course not wholly) traceable to the retardative influence of 
the alien sentiment that had been fostered by the persistent main- 
tenance of the foreign language as the mother tongue, and the tongue 
used as the teaching medium for the early grades of the primary 
schools. 

In this same connection I am wondering if any British statesman 
considers the maintenance of the multiplicity of native languages in 
India as a real source of help in creating a feeling of solidarity with 
and loyalty to the British Empire, in the hearts of British subjects 
in India? 

And of course most people and especially Americans who, like 
myself, are of Irish descent (although of nearly two hundred years 
of American residence), recognize that the attempt to revive native 
Irish as a home-language is motivated by a distinctly disintegrating 
sentiment on the part of those Irishmen who are making the attempt. 
I would not for a moment claim that Irish discontent is due to the 
survival of Irish as a spoken language, for I know better. But from 
a pretty careful investigation of the movement on the spot in 1906, 
and from attendance at meetings of the Gaelic League in Ireland and 
here at home, as well as from talks with some of the leaders of the 
movement on both sides of the Atlantic, I do not hesitate to say that 
I believe the movement to revive the Irish language is being used to 
accentuate Irish discontent; and to say further that in so far I con- 
sider it a disintegrating force in the British Commonwealth. 

Neither in this case nor in that of Quebec do I wish to be mis- 
understood. I recognize fully the whole-souled loyalty, devotion, 
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and self-sacrifice of many of the Irish and of many of the natives of 
Quebec; but I cannot blind myself to the fact that the parts of the 
British Empire wherein we found any serious lack of enthusiastic 
support for Britain’s cause and Britain’s ideals (in harmony with 
those of her allies) were precisely parts in which a bilingual and 
biracial problem has been kept constantly in the foreground: in 
other words, parts where linguistic and racial assimilation has not 
taken place and where consequently there is not absolute homogeneity 
of national sentiment. 

Do we want that state of affairs reproduced among us? Would 
it have helped us to perform our functions as the smelting pot of the 
world, to have had the Dutch of New York and the Pennsylvania 
Dutch, for example, insist from the beginning that instruction in the 
schools of those two commonwealths continue to be given in Dutch? 
[ hardly think so. I recognize freely the loyalty of most of our 
citizens of foreign birth or of recent foreign descent (and I am not 
thinking merely of our recent war-time experience, with its crucial 
test of patriotism, but I have in mind also what might be called a 
peace-time loyalty to our ideals: the sanctity of the Sabbath, for 
example); and I recognize that some of our most disloyal citizens, 
in both war-time and peace-time relation to our ideals, are citizens 
who can count ten generations of American-born ancestors. But the 
war-time experience did show us that where we most frequently 
found community, or individual, lack of loyalty to our ideals was 
where the native language of the homeland of these transplanted 
citizens has been deliberately and artificially perpetuated as the lan- 
guage of the home and, to as great an extent as possible, of the 
school. 

By and large, the bilingual, biracial problem of our border states 
lacks this element of artificiality and deliberateness. The Spanish- 
speaking citizens of our border states are not in general a trans- 
planted population, artificially brought together. and held together, 
and artificially perpetuating their mother-tongue. They have 
ardently wished to be Americans in thought, word, and deed, and to 
learn English; and we have equally ardently wished to have them do 
so; but hitherto we have between us failed to accomplish our com- 
mon object. The World War showed us no disaffection in them for 
our American ideals in general, but it did show us a woeful lack of 
attainment concerning the ideal of one speech. In the case of our 
border states, we American citizens of longer standing must bear our 
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full share of the blame for their failure to attain to an adequate 
knowledge of English. Like Barkis, they have been willing. 

In the light of the experience of the British Empire, President 
Roberts felt warranted in making the recommendation that he did 
make: Teach in the language of the home during the first three 
years of school, and during those same three years teach oral English 
as a subject; thereafter, teach all subjects in English. As I said 
before, I am, on the whole, inclined to agree with his recommenda- 
tion; but I realize that it has in it the inherent danger to which I 
have alluded, in that the perpetuation of the language of the home 
acts as a retarding influence in the general process of assimilation. 

But the British Empire is not the only other nation that has had 
to face a bilingual problem. Both France and Spain have had to 
face it, and face it in an aggravated form, since each of them has to 
deal with four languages within the relatively narrow confines of 
their contiguous territory. How have they dealt with the problem 
and what has been their success ? 

In France, in addition to French, we find Breton in the extreme 
northwest, Provencal generally throughout the south, and Basque in 
the western end of the Pyrenees. All instruction in all the grades of 
all the schools of France is given in French. In the districts where 
the language of the home is something other than French, the 
teachers are obliged to be able to speak the language of the home in 
order to make instantly all supplementary remarks in the language 
of the pupil. But, except for these supplementary remarks, all the 
instruction is given in French. The result was self-evident. There 
was no lack of homogeneity of ideals in the entire nation, during all 
the storm and stress of the World War. 

In Spain, in addition to Castilian (or Spanish), there are like- 
wise three other languages: Gallegan, in the far northwest; Basque 
in the Pyrenees, in the north; and Catalan, in the eastern principality, 
along the Mediterranean. Here, as in France, all instruction in all 
grades of all the schools of the government is given in Spanish. In 
the districts where the language of the home is something other than 
Spanish, the teachers are obliged to be able to speak the language of 
the home, so as to make use thereof for supplementary explanations. 
This would doubtless have produced in Spain the same results as in 
France; but unfortunately the government schools in Spain are not 
so numerous as they are in France, and there are consequently rela- 
tively more local schools. These local schools are permitted to use 
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the local language, instead of Spanish, as the medium of instruction 
for all subjects in the elementary grades. The districts in which this 
permission is most widely taken advantage of are precisely the dis- 
tricts in which one finds the most ample evidence of a lack of national 
solidarity ; and among them Catalonia is easily the leader in its dis- 
affection from the rest of the country. And in many cases these 
schools are maintained and the difference in languages is stressed 
with the distinct purpose of fomenting this lack of national solidarity. 
and of keeping alive the separatist spirit.? 

Of course, I wish it clearly understood that I am not arguing for 
the suppression of the local languages in the cases I have cited. On 
the contrary, I like to see such languages survive with enough vitality 
to give us a new literature in modern times, to which to point as 
evidence that neither the people nor the language has died out. But 
[ am arguing for the recognition of only one language as the official 
language in a given country. 

In the New Mexico situation, which is typical of the whole bor- 
der, President Roberts is not the only person who has studied with 
keen interest the fundamental problem involved. There has been 
little, if any, of the unfortunate separatist tendency so noticeable in 
some of the other cases we have seen. The best students of the prob- 
lem have agreed that English must be the one language of the 
country in all official relations. They have differed somewhat in the 
methods of procedure for attaining their common goal; but they have 
had a common goal. 

We have seen-what were the recommendations of President 
Roberts, and that those recommendations, although based upon the 
largely successful experience of the British Empire, have certain 
inherent dangers, the results of which we should not wish to see 
reproduced in our own country. We have seen, too, the successful 
results obtained in France by a somewhat different practice. We 
have seen further, that in Spain the practice of France, slightly 
modified toward the practice of the British Empire, shows those same 
dangers exhibiting themselves in the proportion in which the modifi- 
cations lean toward the British practice. 

From this it would seem as though we might safely predicate the 
following conclusions. 





* Of late years in Catalonia the separatist movement has undergone some 
modification. One hears more about a demand for autonomy, and to that 
extent a less insistent demand for independence. 
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The bilingual problem cannot be properly solved by the use of the 
bilingual school, so called. 

The practice of the British Empire in the handling of its bilingual 
problems in the various parts of the Empire, although on the whole 
successful, carries with it certain inherent dangers, the results of 
which we should not wish to see reproduced in our own country, and 
which we should therefore strive to avoid. 

The practice of France in the handling of its bilingual problems 
showed under the severe strain of the World War, a solidarity and a 
homogeneity of national ideals that is wholly desirable. 

The practice of Spain shows us what to expect in proportion as 
we diverge from the French practice and toward the British practice. 

Whether or not Governor Larrazolo had the experience of these 
foreign countries in mind, there is much to be said in favor of his 
proposal in 1919 to the State Legislature that a law be passed * 





* The bill was passed and became law. 


Following is a copy of chapter 145, an account to provide for the teaching 
of the Spanish language in certain public schools of the state: 
“Be It Enacted by the Legislature of the State of New Mexico: 


“Section 1. A course of study of the Spanish language shall be taught in 
each standard four-year High School of the state, the University of New 
Mexico, the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, the Military Institute, 
the Normal University, the Normal School, and the Spanish-American School. 


“Section 2. The course of study for students of the Spanish language in 
such institutions shall be reading, writing, grammar, spelling, diction, and com- 


position. The books to be used shall be those generally used in Spanish 
schools. 


“Section 3. No person shall be employed to teach the Spanish language 
in any educational institution of the state unless such person shall present to 
the State Board of Education a certificate or diploma from some authorized 
educational institution showing that he understands and speaks the Spanish 
and English languages with sufficient fluency and correctness to successfully 
teach the Spanish language in any institution of education in the state; or if 
no such certificate or diploma be presented to said board, then such person 
shall pass an examination regarding his knowledge of the Spanish and English 
languages before some competent person, who shall be appointed to conduct 
such examination by the State Board of Education. If such person shall pre- 
sent certificate or diploma mentioned in this act to the State Board of Educa- 
tion, or shall receive a certificate from said board which shall successfully 
pass the examination herein required, he shall receive a certificate from said 
board which shall entitle him to teach the Spanish language in any educational 
institution in the state for four years from the date thereof. 
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requiring that all teachers who go to the Spanish-speaking districts 
of the State be able to speak both Spanish and English, to the end 
that, while the teaching is still to be done in English, the teacher may 
establish immediate contact with the mind of the Spanish-speaking 
pupil by explaining to him in the language of his home what has 
been said to him in English. In the last analysis, the problem of 
the border states is, in this respect, not very different from the prob- 
lem of the congested foreign districts of our large cities. The home 
language and atmosphere of the pupils (and to a large degree the 
street language and atmosphere) is wholly alien; yet the public 
schools in those districts are taught wholly in English. 

The British practice, then, will be a vast improvement over our 
own past practice; but it will carry with it certain serious dangers 
that we should avoid, if possible. 

The French practice, which was embodied in the bill passed by the 
New Mexico Legislature in 1919, will obtain all the advantages that 
can be obtained under the British practice and will be exempt from 
the dangers that are inherent in the British practice. 


Joun D. Firz-GeraLp 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


“Section 4. All laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed.” 

Also a copy of chapter 146: 

“Section 1. No teacher in a rural district inhabited principally by 
Spanish-speaking people shall teach or be employed to teach therein unless he 
or she shall be proficient in the reading, writing, and speaking of the English 
and Spanish languages; Provided, however, that this prohibition shall not 
apply whenever teachers with such qualifications and with the other necessary 
requisites prescribed by law cannot be obtained. 

“Section 2. All branches of study in said schools shall be taught in the 
English language, as in other public schools of the state; Provided, however, 
that it is hereby made the duty of the teachers in said schools to teach, in 
addition to the required studies in the English language, Spanish reading to 
Spanish-speaking pupils and to such English-speaking pupils as may desire to 
learn Spanish reading. In addition thereto, the said teachers shall teach all 
Spanish-speaking pupils to translate their English reading lessons into the 
Spanish language, to the end that such pupils may better understand that 
which they read in English. For the purpose of teaching Spanish reading, 
such Spanish textbooks shall be used as are commonly used in Spanish schools. 

“Section 3. Chapter 14 of the Laws of 1917 is hereby repealed.” 























THE ACCENTUATION OF PAST PARTICIPLES 
IN -UIDO 


The present usage of the Diccionario and Gramdatica of the Real 
Academia Espafiola is to place a written accent on the i of the past 
participles of all verbs with an infinitive ending in wir, as huido, 
substituido, destruido. The aim of this article is to show that this 
practice is not in accord with the rules for accent which at present 
govern other words in the Spanish language, and that it can not 
be defended by any process of reasoning. 

First, a little history. In the editions of the Academy’s Gramdatica 
de la lengua castellana prior to 1874, the following words appear 
without a written accent: rie, oir, oracion, abstraido, incluido, huido, 
sustituido, huir, etc. In the edition of 1874 are found oir, oracion, 
huir, but rie, abstraido, incluido, huido. In 1880 appeared for the 
first time the accent on oracién and similar oxytones, not verbs, end- 
ing inn ors. Only the most recent edition of the Gramdatica, that of 
1917, shows a written accent on oir and reir, an innovation which 
was adopted three years earlier in the Diccionario, in the 14th edition, 
of 1914.21 

We see, then, that the Academy has been writing huido and in- 
cluido since 1874, and nacién only since 1880, yet the latter change 
has been adopted everywhere except on the Pacific Coast of South 
America, while the former is still without effect in many Castilian 
composing rooms, and has only recently been considered at all in 
connection with American textbooks in Spanish. As for oir and reir, 
which are really logical spellings, they were not thought of by the 
Academy till 1914. 

It is necessary for the argument to mention briefly some of the 


*The justly acquired reputation of the Bello-Cuervo Grammar makes it 
desirable to state that the modern editions of it assume an extreme position 
in favor of the written accent; it is placed not only on the past participles 
named, but also on the infinitives of the same verbs, as huir, and even argiiir. 
The writer has not before him an entire series of the editions, but it seems 
probable that the accents on infinitives are due to Cuervo, as the edition of 
the Grammar in Bello’s Obras completas, Madrid, 1903, does not have them. 
Hanssen follows Cuervo, and writes accents on both hAuir and huido. 

Although the fact is not germane to the subject under discussion, the 
reader may be interested to learn that the Academy, after printing sustituir 
in its Gramdtica for nearly a century, restored the b to this and similar 
words in 1917—distinctly a step backward. 
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modern Castilian rules for the written accent, though any persons 
who read these lines are certain to have them well in mind. A, e, and 
o are regarded as strong vowels; 7 and u as weak ones. Any combi- 
nation of a strong and a weak vowel forms a diphthong. If, by ex- 
ception, the weak vowel be stressed, a written accent must be placed 
over it. In accordance with this rule, oir and abstraido are rightly 
so accented. Any combination of two weak vowels forms a diph- 
thong, and the stress falls normally upon the second; only when it 
falls upon the first must an accent be written (e. g., fliido, Co- 
dorniu). 

What, then, was the object of the Academy, which probably 
followed Bello, in writing an accent upon huido, and why did it not 
treat huir and ruido in the same way? One must suppose that it 
considered that there is a difference in pronunciation between the 
words distinguished ; that in the former case the two weak vowels 
are separate, with dieresis, while in the latter they form a diphthong. 
However unlikely such a hypothesis may appear at first glance, it is 
hard to understand what else the written accent stands for here. 
There are, therefore, two points to be considered: (1) the actual 
pronunciation of the words; (2) the way in which dieresis should 
be indicated if it exists. 

(1) The first point involves a delicate question of phonetics 
which only experts in that branch are competent to decide, and one 
suspects that they might not be in agreement. Is the noun ruido a 
dissyllable, and the past participle huido a trisyllable? The writer 
is unable to see why, but he would gladly leave the decision to special- 
ists. It seems likely that there is a greater tendency to dieresis where 
the vowel combination is preceded by difficult consonants, as in 
destruido. But why not equally well destruir??, On this point Cuervo 
and Hanssen were logical, at least. Sr. T. Navarro Tomas, who 
is the greatest authority on Spanish phonetics, allows the writer to 
quote him as of the opinion that in these words, either infinitives or 
past participles, the use of diphthong or dieresis depends upon the 
relation of the word to the phrase, and upon the emphasis.* If that 
be the case, huir and its analogs, together with ruido, ruin, ruina, 


* The Academy, in fact (Gramédtica, ed. of 1917, p. 459), declares that the 
vowels of huir do not form a diphthong. If that is true, why not indicate it 
in the spelling? This is, of course, only one of many inconsistencies in the 
book. 


*See also his Manual de pronunciacién espaiiola, Madrid, 1918, p. 124. 
bottom. 
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viuda, suave, and cruel, ought to be placed in a category similar to 
aun, aun. 

In this connection the findings of F. Robles Dégano ( Ortologia 
clasica de la lengua castellana, Madrid, 1905) have sometimes been 
cited. Robles Dégano examined the verse of many poets and drama- 
tists of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, chiefly of the 17th, and 
according to his tabulation (§ 320) Auir and its past participle are 
used in verse with dieresis (or azeuris, as he calls it) 1700 times, 
and with syneresis (i. e., the vowels forming a diphthong) only 113 
times. In like manner (§ 327), the compounds of -struir are found 
with dieresis 437 times, against 5 with diphthong ; of -tribuir ($330), 
with dieresis 46 times, against 6 with diphthong. | 

The first answer to the authority of Robles Dégano is, what has 
seventeenth century poetic usage to do with twentieth century cur- 
rent speech? The second answer is, why single out participial end- 
ings in -uido for accentuation, when his results also show dieresis in 
plenty of other words? Thus (§ 370), he found suave 1469 times 
as a trisyllable to 192 times as a dissyllable, while juicio, ruido, ruin 
and ruina were also generally used with dieresis during the classic 
period (§ 335). If Robles Dégano’s results are to be taken as apply- 
ing to modern speech, one should certainly write suave as a trisyl- 
lable, and, by analogy with huido, the proper way to indicate the 
dieresis would be with a written accent on the a. 

(2) Suppose, however, that we admit for the sake of argument 
that there is something about the word huido which makes it different 
in its vowels from ruido and from huir. If huido is a trisyllable, 
what is the proper way to indicate the dieresis? The natural man- 
ner would seem to be to place the usual sign of the dieresis over the 
u and write hiiido. The combination wi is, of course, by the usual 
rule, accented on the i. To write an accent there tells the reader 
nothing and distinguishes nothing. There is reason to believe that 
Bello used the accent because he did not wish to employ the mark 
of dieresis for two distinct purposes: (1) to give a silent letter a 
sound (as in halagiietio) ; (2) to split a diphthong (as in siiave). 
But he merely fell from bad logic into worse. 

In the opinion of the writer, the Academy’s spelling of past parti- 
ciples in -uido is without possible rational defense. 

There remains a broader question, however, and that is whether 
writers and publishers, and, more specifically, American publishers 
of Spanish texts, ought not to follow the Academy’s decisions 
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through thick and thin, regardless of their logic. To adopt that 
system firmly is consistent and easy and practical, and it may be 
that it is, after all, the most desirable course. The authority of the 
Real Academia Espanola rests, one may suppose, upon that law of 
1857 which made its Gramatica the obligatory and only grammatical 
text which may be used in the Spanish public schools, and upon the 
natural authority and prestige which so distinguished a body has 
acquired in the course of years. But one might point out that Span- 
ish publishers have by no means always followed the Academy’s 
lead. . The current spelling of past participles in -uwido is a case in 
point, and the great schism led by Bello on the west coast of South 
America shows that independence of judgment is sometimes suc- 
cessful. 





Of more importance—and this is a fact which is hardly yet real- 
ized in the United States—is the loss of prestige which the Academy 
has suffered of late years, and which deprives its edicts of the 
weight they once had. This weakening of influence comes from 
three causes, all proceeding directly from the acts and nature of the 
Academy itself, and not from any external circumstances. First, 
its routinary Gramatica, long since supplanted in the minds of schol- 
ars by the works of Bello-Cuervo and Hanssen; second, its pompous 
and incredibly deficient Diccionario ;* and third, the weakness of its 
personnel at the present moment. Americans do not yet realize that 
while the Academy contains some scholars of the first order, its roll 
is heavily padded with politicians and nonentities. It has taken to 
itself, of the writers now in their prime, only Benavente, Ricardo 
Leén, Linares Rivas, and the elder of the brothers Quintero. All 
the others who stand for the best Spain of the twentieth century are 
outside—Azorin, Baroja, Blasco Ibafiez, Valle-Inclan, Unamuno, 
Juan Ramon Jiménez, Altamira, Antonio Machado, Ramon Pérez de 
Ayala, Marquina, Villaespesa, Martinez Sierra, Ortega y Gasset. 
When the Academy ceases to represent the best thought of Spain, it 
would appear that foreigners are not compelled to follow its lead 
blindly. 

One speaks only the truth in saying that the Spanish Academy, 
like Spain’s present form of government, is an imitation of the 
French, and ill adapted to the race. Over-centralization is the fault 
*If one is to take the Academy as an authority, one must declare, for 


example, that there is no such word in the language as perchero, since the 
Diccionario does not contain it. Yet there is a hatrack in every house. 
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of both. Americans and Englishmen get along very well with no 
official authority on language. Our dictionaries are competitive and 
stand each on its own merits. Each publisher’s composing room is 
governed by its own rules. There is no reason except custom—very 
powerful in Spain, it is true—why Spaniards should not follow their 
most intelligent leaders, and it may well come to pass, unless the 
Academy shows signs of life, that the scepter of authority over the 
language will pass from the venerable corporation of immortals to 
the Centro de Estudios Historicos, where the best linguistic brains 
of the nation are now active. Meanwhile, must one always accept 
the vagaries of the former, even when unsanctioned by general usage 
and logic? The writer, with some others, was printing oir before the 
Academy authorized that spelling, and he inclines to think that, so 
far as publishers will allow him, he will continue to print huido, and 


also oscuro, sustituir and suscripcién. ¢ Gpriswotp Moriry 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


MR. WILKINS HONORED BY SPAIN 

Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, one of the founders of our Association 
and its President for 1917-1920, and Director of Modern Languages 
in the High Schools of New York, is now in Spain lecturing to the 
students of the Centro de Estudios Historicos on Modern Language 
Methodology. Mr. Wilkins received the invitation to give these 
lectures from the Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios of the Spanish 
Ministry of Public Instruction last spring. His studies and expe- 
rience in the field of modern language pedagogy have made him a 
distinguished figure in American education, and he justly deserves 
this high honor tendered him by the Spanish government. 


PROFESSOR FORD GOES TO THE SORBONNE 

Professor J. D. M. Ford of Harvard University, one of our con- 
sulting editors, has received the high honor of being invited to go 
to France as Harvard Exchange-Professor to the University of 
Paris. Professor Ford will sail for France early in January. His 
lectures will deal with the Spanish literature of the age of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella and of Henry the IV and will prepare advanced 
students for the agregation (the equivalent of the American doc- 
torate). For over twenty-five years Professor Ford has been in the 
front ranks as an American Hispanist, and the recent invitation is a 
signal honor to American scholarship. 














THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


Tue New York CHaptrer.—At the meeting of April 2, 1921, Professor 
Joaquin Ortega of Bryn Mawr College addressed the chapter on the subject, 
“Lo que se puede aprender en Espafia.” Professor Ortega gave a clear 
description of the most important places of interest in Spain from the view- 
point of the American teacher of Spanish. 

At the session of May 14th the speaker was Seftor Carlos Deambrosis, 
special envoy of the associate press of Uruguay, who spoke on the work of 
the Uruguayan poet, José Enrique Rodo. 

The last meeting of the academic year was held at the Hotel Marseilles in 
honor of Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, director of modern languages in the New 
York High Schools, on the eve of his leaving for Spain to lecture at the 
Centro de Estudios Hist6éricos. On behalf of the chapter, Mr. Barlow, the 
president, presented Mr. Wilkins with a pair of beautiful cuff links. Speeches 
were made by Professor Downer of the College of the City of New York and 
President Barlow in praise of the work of Mr, Wilkins as a teacher and leader 
in educational affairs. 

Ex Ateneo CHAPTER OF SALT LAKE.—The weekly meetings held through- 
out the year have been devoted to the study of contemporary Spanish litera 
ture under the direction of Professor B. T. Cummings of Brigham Young 
University, Mrs. Florence C. Hickman and Sr. José Lago. In April and May 
the members studied Spanish phonetics under the direction of Professor G. O. 
Russell of the University of Utah, lectures and experiments being given at 
the Phonetics Laboratory of the University of Utah. During the summer the 
work of the chapter was directed by Professor Mateo Alvarez de Molina, 

TexAs CHApTER.—At the April meeting the following program was pre- 
sented: Mr. Spell reviewed Espinosa and Allen’s Beginning Spanish; Miss 
Anita Jones read a paper comparing Martin Rivas of Blest Gana with Gal- 
worthy’s Fraternity; and a letter was read from former President Hendrix, 
now of Ohio State University. 

At the May meeting plans were discussed for a bulletin to be issued by 
the chapter. There was also a paper read by Miss Casis of the University of 
Texas on Ramon del Valle-Inclan as a representative of the Modernista 
movement. At this meeting the following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, Mr. C. M. Montgomery; Vice-President, Mr. Chas. D. 
Qualia; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Pella Phelps; Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Dorothy Schons. 

CotuMsus CHApPTER.—The Columbus Chapter closed its year’s work with 
a meeting at the Southern Hotel on the 28th of May. Miss Alice Rosamund, 
for three years a teacher in Barcelonia, Spain, and now teacher of Spanish 
at Niles, Ohio, gave a talk in Spanish on Barcelona and its educational facili- 
ties. Books were then reviewed by various members of the chapter. The 
annual election of officers was held at the conclusion of the meeting and the 
officers elected are: President, Professor W. S. Hendrix; Vice-President, 
Mr. ——— Taylor; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Bertha Schillfarth; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Miss Carolyn Tyler.’ 
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Cuicaco CHApTtER.—About sixty members were present at the meeting held 
on March 12th. Sra. Isolina Flores of Hyde Park High School gave a most 
interesting talk on Uruguay and spoke with much enthusiasm on the economic, 
political, educational, literary and artistic life of the progressive republic of 
the south. This interesting talk was followed by a discussion of the impor- 
tance of a thorough instruction in Spanish from the commercial viewpoint by 
Sefior T. J. Soto, expert translator and local teacher. 

Under the direction of one of our local members, Miss Bertha I. Vincent, 
the Spanish pupils of Senn High School presented on the 14th of April Cas- 
tillos de Torres Nobles of Miss Marcial Dorado. 

At the closing meeting of the year, held on May 14th, three all-Spanish 
numbers were on the program: a delightful conferencia by Srta. Concepcion 
Pérez of Yucatan on La Ensefianza publica en mi pais; a most inspiring dis- 
curso by Sr. Simon Castanar of Barcelona on El Futuro del idioma espajfiol, 
and the singing of Spanish songs by a group of Waller High School girls. 
All the officers were reélected for the following year. 

THe Los AnceLtes CHApter.—On the 4th of June the members of the 
chapter went on their romeria to the San Juan Capistrano Mission. The 
party left Los Angeles at nine o’clock in the morning and reached the old 
mission about noon and lunch was served in the corridor of one of the inner 
patios. A short business meeting was then held, and the following officers 
were elected for the coming academic year: President, G. Scott Williams ; 
Vice-President, F. E. Beckman; Secretary, Miss Rofena B. Chambers; Treas- 
urer, Miss Kathleen D. Loly. The toastmaster of the occasion was Professor 
Schulz of the University of Southern California. With the help of a native 
Indian guide, who spoke the language of the Spanish padres, the wheels of 
time were turned back a century and a half and a tour of the mission, with 
delightful anecdotes, bits of history, and many questions and answers occu- 
pied the next two hours. 

NorTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER.—The last regular meeting of the aca- 
demic year was held at the Hotel Whitcomb, San Francisco, on the 21st of 
May, with the usual annual banquet, toasts, stories in Spanish, and the elec- 
tion of officers for the coming year. Miss Dowling, the retiring President, 
was tendered a vote of thanks by the chapter for her efforts during the year 
to arrange a series of unusually attractive and instructive monthly meetings. 
The newly elected officers are: President, Dr. Malbone Graham of the Uni- 
versity of California; Vice-President, Miss Frances Murray of Fremont High 
School, Oakland; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Helen Hall of Palo Alto 
High School. 

On July 14th the chapter was assembled in an extraordinary meeting called 
together by the National Secretary, Professor Coester, to hear speeches from 
our National President, Professor Fitz-Gerald, who was teaching at Stan- 
ford University, and Professor Crawford of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who was in the summer session of the University of California. Professor 
Fitz-Gerald spoke with great feeling and enthusiasm on the various problems 
that confront the teacher of Spanish in the United States, and Professor 
Crawford spoke of his experiences during the war in Bogota, Colombia, when 
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he was Attaché to the American Embassy there. The program was concluded 
with a most interesting talk on Colombian poets by Professor Carlos Bransby 
of the University of California. 

Lake Erte CHApter.—A new chapter of our Association has been orga- 
nized in Buffalo, New York, under the name of the Lake Erie Chapter, with 
twenty-six members. The organization of this new chapter was due to the 
activity of Miss Maude R. Babcock of New York City. The officers of the 
chapter are: President, Manuel Rivera; Vice-President, Octavio Soto; Re- 
cording Secretary, Francisco Lopez; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Maude R. 
Babcock. 

Gracia L. FERNANDEZ DE ARIAS 
New Urrecut HicgH ScHoo. 
Brook._yn, N. Y. 


THE TERM LATIN AMERICA REPUDIATED BY THE SECOND 
SPANISH-AMERICAN CONGRESS OF HISTORY 
AND GEOGRAPHY 


During the first week of May of the current year there met in the city 
of Sevilla, Spain, the Segundo Congreso de Historia y Geografia Hispano- 
americanas. This institution is perhaps the most important spiritual and 
intellectual bond that unites the Spanish-speaking nations of the world. 
Among the statutes and recommendations unanimously adopted by the Con- 
gress this year we find the following which repudiates the use of the term 
Latin America and its derivatives and officially declares Spanish America, 
Hispano America, and their congeneric terms to be the only ones that may be 
properly used: 

15. 

Considerando impropia la denominacién de América latina 
aplicada a los paises descubiertos y colonizados por los 
espafioles, el Congreso declara que la tnica apropiada es la de 
América espafiola o Republicas hispanoamericanas. 


To those of us who have been combating the use of the improper 
term Latin America when applied to the countries discovered and colonized 
by Spain the above decision of the Second Spanish-American Congress of 
History and Geography gives deep satisfaction. We congratulate especially 
our good friend and hispanist Don Juan C. Cebrian who has been the most 
staunch defender of the proper and just terminology just adopted by the 
Congress. 


A. M.E. 











OBITUARIES 


ALBERTO MEMBRENO 


Don Alberto Membrefio, one of the foremost men of Honduras, distin- 
guished statesman and philologist, and one of the honorary members of our 
Association, died at Tegucigalpa, Honduras, on the 2nd of February, 1921. 
Alberto Membrefio was one of the great men of America. His extraordinary 
energy and ability led him to occupy practically every important post that his 
nation could offer him in diplomacy, politics, law, literature, and philology. 
Among the high posts he occupied during his life may be mentioned those of 
Minister of the Interior, Minister of Public Works, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Ambassador to the United States, to Mexico, and to Spain, Minister 
of Justice, Minister of Public Instruction, Vice-President, and President of 
the Republic. As a philologist and literary historian, as a jurist and diplomat 
he has left us a series of important and valuable publications that will ever 
recall his memory. In the field of pure philology his best known work is 
“Hondurefiismos,” an Honduran dialect vocabulary with lists of idioms and 
comparative notes. Hispania records with sorrow the death of our honorary 
member, distinguished man of letters and famous Honduran statesman. 


EMILIA PARDO BAZAN 


The eminent Spanish novelist, dofa Emilia Pardo Bazan, born in Galicia 
in 1851, died in Madrid in the month of May of the current year, at the 
age of 70 years. Dofia Emilia Pardo Bazan was the most famous woman in 
the Spanish literature of the last half century. In 1891 she founded the review 
Teatro Critico where she began to publish her literary doctrines, but her best 
novels appeared before that date: Pascual Lopez, 1879, Un Viaje de Novios, 
1881, Los Pazos de Ulloa, 1886, La Madre Naturaleza, 1887, Insolacién, 1889, 
La Prueba, 1890. The novels of Pardo Bazan are of the best in modern 
Spanish literature and reveal a strong tendency towards French naturalism, 
sometimes of the Zola type. This last influence appears especially in such 
works as Los Pazos de Ulloa and La Madre Naturaleza. She is especially 
powerful in the descriptions of the scenes and customs of Galicia, her native 
land. In her descriptive powers she may be compared to Pereda. During the 
last twenty years dofia Emilia has been active in educational affairs and as a 
leader in the advancement of Spanish women. At the time of her death she 
was Professor of Spanish Literature at the Universidad Central. 
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REVIEWS 
SPANISH-AMERICAN SHORT STORIES 


Four or five years ago only the most advanced students of Spanish were 
able to get, in some of our universities, first-hand knowledge of the literature 
of Spanish America. They had to depend entirely upon foreign publishers, 
and even at that the number of suitable editions that were readily available 
was very small. This number has been increased rapidly in the last five 
years by the book publishers of Spain and South America. Especially note- 
worthy is the fine series being published by the Editorial-América, Madrid, 
under the general title Biblioteca Andrés Bello, so that there is no reason why 
advanced students in our universities should not now get acquainted with the 
rich literature of the “Other Americans.” 

A more urgent need was that of well-edited texts that might serve to 
introduce high school students and elementary college classes to the life and 
literature of Spanish America. The first to respond to this urgent call were 
the editors of informative text-books, that is, those that supplied all kinds of 
information about Spanish America in simple, made-to-order Spanish, or in 
selections from Spanish-American writers chosen on the basis of simplicity of 
style. To these were added other text-books containing selections of greater 
literary or historical value and two novels that are to be counted among the 
best produced in South America. Recently have appeared three collections 
of short stories, two of which have for primary purpose the introduction of 
our students to several of the best recent writers. 


(a) Cuentos Hispanoamericanos, with Grammar Reviews and Exercises. 
Edited by Cincinato G. B. Laguardia, Assistant Professor of Modern 
Languages, United States Naval Academy. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1920. xv + 247 pp. (184 text, exercises and notes; 63 vocab- 
ulary). 

(b) Cuentos de la América Espafiola. Selected and edited, with notes and 
vocabulary by Alfred Coester, author of “A Literary History of Spanish 
America,” etc. Ginn and Company, Boston, 1920. vii + 236 pp. (136 text 
and illustrations, 22 notes, 76 vocabulary). 

(c) Cuentos Hispanoamericanos. Edited with notes and vocabulary by 
Charles Alfred Turrell, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Arizona. Allyn and Bacon, Boston, 1921. vii + 152 pp. (83 text with 19 
illustrations and map, 12 notes, 54 vocabulary). 

(a) Professor Laguardia has attempted to combine the pedagogical 
methods of the elementary readers and composition books with the presenta- 
tion of Spanish-American texts of high literary value. Such outstanding 
figures in contemporary Spanish-American literature as Rubén Dario, Ricardo 
Palma, Rufino Blanco-Fombona, Manuel Ugarte, are represented, and the 
selections from other less important writers were chosen apparently for their 
literary merit as well as for their local color. Each of the shortest stories 
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constitutes the text for a single lesson and is followed by a set of four lan- 
guage exercises, Conversacién, Temas, Oraciones, Traduccién. The longer 
stories are divided into two, three, or four lessons, each followed by a similar 
set of exercises. The questions of the Conversacién are exhaustive and insure 
a thorough preparation; the Temas suggest topics for oral or written repro- 
duction ; the Oraciones compel the student to use in complete sentences all the 
idiomatic expressions of the text; the Traduccién offers a résumé of the con- 
tents of the text for translation into Spanish. The suggestions for grammar 
review in some of the lessons do not seem to have any plan or continuity and 
are of doubtful value. Brief biographical notes on the authors represented are 
given immediately after the Table of Contents. Explanatory notes on the 
text are to be found at the end of each lesson; for the most part they are 
appropriate and sufficient; sometimes they are inadequate, and occasionally 
futile. 

The editor states in the Preface that the aim of the book is “to meet 
the needs of a second-year high-school student in Spanish or a second-semester 
college class.” In the opinion of the reviewer the selections, with two or 
three exceptions, present material much too difficult for the student with only 
one year of preparation. The difficulties in the vocabulary of many of the 
selections would be discouraging for the second-year student. How many 
teachers of Spanish are likely to know the following words, all taken from 
page &3 (“Un Alzamiento,” by Blanco-Fombona:—yuntus, marusa, morral, 
paleté, guaral, taparita, estambre, pincho? Similar lists might be given from 
other pages. Of course, Americanisms are to be expected in good Spanish- 
American literature, but they should not be put before second-year students, 
and it is doubtful whether any text containing so many unusual words should 
be used as the basis of language exercises. Moreover, a greater difficulty 
than the abundance of Americanisms is the very idiomatic language of many 
of the selections. Several are humorous, witty, or satirical in purpose, and 
such literature is always the most difficult for the foreigner to understand. 
The racy, peculiarly idiomatic style of Ricardo Palma, the great Peruvian 
tradicionista, is not for beginners, and is not suitable for language exercises 
at any stage of preparation. 

Had the editor published the stories merely as an introduction to Spanish- 
American literature or had he based his excellent linguistic exercises upon 
simple texts, the reviewer would have had little opportunity for adverse 
criticism. The book as it stands is proof of the fact that the best literature 
is generally not suitable for language exercises. 

(b) The seventeen stories and sketches contained in Professor Coester’s 
collection are representative of the best work that is being done by Spanish- 
American writers in the short story and humorous sketch. Nine countries 
are represented and in most of the selections the local color is sufficient to 
give a definite impression of at least one aspect of the country os people repre 
sented. One purpose of the book, “to throw light on the ideas and manner 
of life of our South American neighbors,” is thus explained by the editor in 
the Preface: “Some idea of the significance of the pampa and the gaucho 
in Argentine life can be obtained from the stories entitled ‘Como se formaban 
los Caudillos.’ ‘El Tiempo Perdido,’ and ‘Aura.’ What revolutions mean to 
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family life becomes plain from reading ‘La Bandera’ and ‘Los Redentores de 
la Patria. The peculiarities of Spanish-American humor are revealed by 
‘Importantizarse,’ ‘Articulo de Comercio,” and ‘De Hombre a Hombre.’ 
While the intensity of Spanish-American emotions is plain in all the stories, it 
is overwhelming in ‘Anita,’ especially valuable for its local color. And to 
counterbalance any incorrect notions about the state of civilization (because 
a North American needs to realize that life in the large cities of South 
America is highly civilized) ‘Realidades,’ ‘La Guitarra y los Doctores,’ and 
‘Un Pobre Diablo’ will serve.” 

The stories and sketches are edited with painstaking care and scholarship. 
All that the book lacks is an introductory account of the development of the 
art of short-story writing in Spanish America. 

(c) The eleven stories of Professor Turrell’s edition were well chosen 
for their interest and literary value. The selections show considerable variety 
in style and content, although they are not entirely balanced in their emo- 
tional appeal; there is in them as strong a tendency toward the serious and 
tragic as there is in Professor Laguardia’s collection toward the humorous 
and satirical. Nine countries are represented and eight authors. Three of 
these, Rubén Dario, Blanco-Fombona and Ricardo Palma, appear also in the 
other two collections. In the case of Palma, the tradiciones selected by the 
three editors are all different. Blanco-Fombona’s realistic description of a 
political uprising in Venezuela is to be found in all three; in Professor Tur- 
rell’s edition, as in (a), it is entitled “Un Alzamiento”; in (b) it bears the 
satirical title “Los Redentores de la Patria.” The realistic and very pathetic 
story “El Fardo” by Rubén Dario is to be found in (c) as well as in (a); 
the fantastic tale by the same author, “La Muerte de la Emperatriz de la 
China,” appears also in (b), chosen by both editors for its modernistic 
qualities. 


All the stories except perhaps one or two are well worthy of a place in 
a text-book the main purpose of which is to serve as an introduction to 
Spanish-American fiction. They are well printed and well edited as far as 
concerns notes and vocabulary; a critical introduction on the short story in 
Spanish America would have increased the usefulness of the book as in the 
case of (b). 


G.W.U. 


El Metal de los Muertos, by Concha Espina, Madrid, 1920. 


Concha Espina stands unique as the only woman writer who has been 
honored by the award of the Spanish Academy. The novel for which she 
received this prize, consisting of five thousand pesetas, is a study of that 
remnant of the earliest known inhabitants of Spain, the Celtiberians, who now 
live in the hill-country around Astorga, in the province of Leon, and who are 
known as the Maragatos. This book, “La Esfinge Maragata,” or “The Mara- 
gatan Sphinx,” is a realistic picture of these people, who seem to be living in 
a past age, and to whom the word progress possesses no meaning. It is of 
permanent value as a revelation of the manners and customs of this tribe 
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which, despite their boast of having kept themselves unmixed and pure of 
blood by their rigid custom of marrying within the clan, are destined to sur- 
render in the end to the spirit of modernity and to pass out of existence. 

Concha Espina, having been born in the northern mountainous portion of 
Spain, calls herself a “Montafiesa.” Her novels, “Despertar para Morir,” 
“La Rosa de los Vientos,” and “La Niiia de Luzmela,” reflect the life of this 
region. “Naves en el Mar” is a prose poem written as a result of a voyage 
to South America, relating the tragic experiences of a young bride from the 
north coast of Spain who left her native land to join her husband in America, 
the land of promise. 

“Al Amor de las Estrellas (Mujeres del Quijote) ;” “Ruecas de Marfil,” 
a book of short stories; “El Jayon,” a three-act play; “Pastorelas,” a volume 
of bucolic essays; and “El Metal de los Muertos,” complete the list of the 
published works of Concha Espina. Four of them will soon appear in 
English translation, three in German, and five in Italian. The almost limitless 
vocabulary of this author, the musical quality of her prose, her breadth of 
vision, her fearlessness, her keen psychology, lift her work to a high plane, 
and give it lasting worth. Her progress in .the literary field has been rapid, 
and she has attained international fame while still a young women, with a 
splendid vista of years opening before her in which to achieve even greater 
triumphs. 

The gift of poesy is natural to Concha Espina; she published her first 
verses in a newspaper in Santander at thirteen years of age. She belongs to 
the old aristocracy of Spain, and was reared to fill a place in society, but she 
chose a more active career, and has supported herself by intellectual labor. 
Her greatest stimulus in this direction came from her acquaintance with Max 
Nordau, through his appreciation of her work and his encouragement. This 
resulted in her dramatizing the tale of “El Jayén,” or “The Foundling,” which 
had been published as a story, and was warmly praised by Nordau, the social 
critic, author of “Degeneration,” “The Biologic Ethic,” and other works. 
“The Foundling” was given with marked success at the Eslava Theatre, in 
Madrid, under the direction of the much beloved author, Georgio Martinez 
Sierra. 

“Al Amor de las Estrellas” should be placed on the reading list for stu- 
dents of Spanish, as it elucidates, from the viewpoint of a Spanish woman, 
the women created by Cervantes. One Spanish critic has described Concha 
Espina as perhaps the most spiritual writer of her sex in Spain. Her pictures 
of Spanish life, while wholly different from those presented by Blasco Ibafiez, 
are equally true and instructive. The spirit of her writings is ethical; they 
produce an atmosphere of moral uplift, which she cherishes in utter disregard 
of the immense sales throughout Spain of books of an erotic nature. After 
the poesy and delicacy of her earlier works a book of epic quality and deep 
purpose such as is “El Metal de los Muertos,” the last novel to issue from 
her pen, produces surprise. It was published through the editorial house 
called Gil-Blas, under the managment of the eminent author and member of 
the Spanish Academy, Ricardo Leon. 

“El Metal de los Muertos,” or “The Metal of the Dead,” is a story of 
the Rio Tinto Mines. This famous copper deposit, which lies 53 miles north of 
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Huelva, figured in the earliest history of Iberia. More than a millenium 
before the three caravels of Columbus sailed from the port of Palos, near the 
modern Huelva, on the fateful voyage that discovered America, . the 
Phoenicians had been mining silver and copper in the mountains now called 
the Sierra Morena at the head of the Rio Tinto. No doubt they were led 
thither by the color of the waters of the river. Standing on the bank and 
looking across, it seems to be as black as ink, but where it gathers into pools 
along the shore it is actually the color of claret wine. Concha Espina refers 
to it as “La Sangre de la Mina,” and this well describes the stream, for it is 
the seepage of acids and mineral salts from the enormous deposit that gives 
it this startling shade, like that of a colossal bleeding vein. The great King 
Solomon did not disdain to swell his riches with the metals from the Rio 
Tinto Mines, and tradition has it that one of his numerous sons was in charge 
of the slaves who wrested the treasure from the depths of the earth. 

The mines were acquired from the Spanish government in 1872 by a 
syndicate of London and Bremen capitalists, at a cost of nearly four million 
pounds. The richer upper ores were gone, and what remained was so low in 
grade that only by the most careful management and scientific methods could 
a profit be won. Ten thousand persons are regularly employed at the mines, 
where several villages have developed. 

The novel interest in “El Metal de los Muertos” develops through two 
enthusiasts, Rosario Garcillan and her brother José Luis, who go to Rio Tinto 
from Madrid with the avowed purpose of working to improve the condition 
of the miners. Concha Espina and her son actually did make this journey, 
and they lived in one of the miners’ villages for several months, therefore the 
story may be looked upon partly as a personal experience. The workers 
become discontented, and a strike follows, with consequent bitterness on both 
sides. The strike actually became a national issue. The emaciated children 
of the miners were scattered all over Spain, being received into the homes of 
charitable persons in order to keep them from starvation. Wearing red hand- 
kerchiefs around their necks to designate them as children of the strikers they 
aroused sympathy wherever they appeared. At the villages near the mines 
the hungry people managed to keep body and soul together by the meager 
contributions that dribbled in from members of labor organizations in other 
countries, helped out by the roots and plants gathered in the hills. The book 
ends with the destitute miners of Rio Tinto bearing their sufferings with 
characteristic Iberian fortitude, their minds fixed upon an idealistic future of 
social equality and justice. 

The novel has produced an unparalleled sensation in Spain and the 
Spanish-speaking countries, running through many editions, and winning. for 
the authoress great popularity. Enrique Diez Canedo, one of the foremost 
critics of the day in Spain, has expressed the opinion that “El Metal de los 
Muertos” will always live as an historic portrayal of one of the most difficult 
moments of Spanish national life. The subtle psychology of the situation is 
powerfully analyzed; in the richness of the symbolism an Oriental note is 
struck; the descriptions of the mines and the lives of the workers are realistic 
and true 


FRANCES DouUGLAS 
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IV. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Our opening remarks to the Bibliographical Notes in the May number of 
Hispania, 1920, concerning the books that appeared in Spain during 1918, 
apply to our accompanying list of books that appeared chiefly in 1919. The 
new movement due to the wave of French influence is again evident, although 
by no means predominant. The present list can be bought for somewhat over 
one hundred dollars; and there is material to suit varied tastes. 

In the first place there are three books that I wish every American could 
know well. Cueto’s De mi ideario would dispel much of the talk in this coun- 
try concerning Spain’s having been fundamentally pro-German. Odd as it 
may seem, the strongest pro-German group in Spain was the extreme Church- 
party. Crowding it as a close second came a small group of the nobles, chiefly 
Carlists. All the rest of Spain was at all times frankly pro-Ally. This atti- 
tude is further exemplified in E/] Fin de la Tragedia by Alcala Galiano. Del 
pais gigante by Lopez Valencia, now in its second edition, is a book that would 
appeal to all American business men as showing how our business habits im- 
press a sympathetic Spaniard. 

In one of our previous Bibliographies we called attention to an attractive 
set of volumes edited by Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin and published by Ruiz 
Hermanos. These comprise the set known as Clasicos de la Literatura Es- 
patiola. At that time, four volumes were yet to appear, and they are listed at 
this time. We refer to the Registro de Representantes por Lope de Rueda y 
Otros, and the three anthologies covering Spanish poetry from the thirteenth 
to the nineteenth centuries, to wit: Antologia de poetas de los Siglos XIII al 
XV, Flores de Poetas Ilustres de los Siglos XVI y XVII, and Parnaso Es- 
patiol de los Siglos XVIII y XIX. These maintain the standard set in the 
earlier volumes. 

Cejador y Frauca has published Volumes X and XI of his Historia de 
la Lengua y Literatura Castellana. In these volumes he takes up the regional 
and modernistic movements and Hispano-American authors. The Monografia 
Histérico-Morfolégica del Verbo Latino of Mendizabal will be of interest to 
our students of philology and will not be without interest even to ordinary 
teachers of the language who wish to know something of the antecedents of 
the Spanish verb system. For wholly unrelated reasons, we should like to 
recommend, also, the two volumes Grandeza y Servidumbre de la Inteligencia 
by Eugenio D’Ors, and Los Hebreos en Marruecos by Ortega. The latter is 
a study of the Jews, not only in Morocco, but also in Spain, and bears a 
prologue by General Gémez Jordana, who served as High Commissioner for 
Spain in Morocco. 

Several of the volumes listed are personal studies, as witness, the volume 
on Palacio Valdés in the series Los Grandes Espaiioles by Antén del Olmet 
and Torres Bernal; that on Lerroux, the great Spanish Socialist, in the series 
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Espanoles Ilustres by Alberto and Arturo Garcia Carraffa; the interesting 
study on Pereda by Montero; and the detailed and sympathetic study of that 
interesting personality, the ex-rector of the University of Salamanca, l'na- 
muno, which forms Volume I of the series Mentalidades Espanolas by Saldana. 

Of criticism and essays, we have the following: Alsena, Museo Dramiatico 
(a book of short, interesting essays) ; Casares, Critica Efimera (two volumes 
of interesting articles about literary things and persons, Volume | bearing 
a prologue by Menéndez Pidal and Volume II a letter from Palacio Valdés) ; 
Ieaza, Sucesos Reales que Parecen Imaginados (in which the brilliant Mexican 
Ambassador to Spain gives us some new information concerning some classi- 
cal Spanish writers); and two volumes by Salvatierra, Los Conquistadores 
(essays and studies dealing with the origins of American history), and En 
la Vordgine (a series of sociological essays). Su Majestad el Individuo, by 
Lépez de Haro, is a series of philosophical studies in which, as he says in the 
preface, he tries to harmonize his two professions as lawyer and novelist, and 
he purposes to allow the advocate to talk like a novelist, that is to say, to make 
the advocate speak nobly the truth. Gomez Carrillo has decided to publish 
his complete works, and Volume I is entitled E/ Libro de las Mujeres. Azorin 
has also begun the publication of his complete works, and Volume I is entitled 
El Alma Castellana. This volume contains some of his best work. including 
what was originally published under the title, Los Hidalgos, which was a very 
carefully and thoroughly documented piece of work. The documentation is 
reproduced in this newer form. The dramatist-novelist-critic Cansinos-Assens, 
in a volume entitled Poetas y Prosistas del Novecientos, gives us nine essays 
on Spanish-American writers and eleven on Spanish writers. During the war, 
Ventura Garcia Calderon made an interesting study concerning Don Quijote 
and the use made of that book by French soldiers and scholars in the trenches 
and at Paris. It is the volume entitled Une Enquéte Littéraire: Don Quichotte 
a Paris et dans les Tranchées, and there is a preface by Ernest Martinenche. 

Of a somewhat different nature from the personal studies previously men- 
tioned are the following three volumes. Cabal’s E/ Libro de como se hacen 
todas las cosas is a series of confidences by some of the leading writers of 
today and makes very interesting reading. The other two volumes referred to 
are the seventh and eighth series published by El Caballero Audaz (the pen- 
name of José Maria Carretero) under the general title, Lo que sé por mi. In 
these series of interesting interviews with interesting persons the author has 
made a new genre of the interview. 

Those of our members who are particularly fond of the drama will find 
several items thoroughly worth while. The Alvarez Quintero brothers have 
1 vintained their usual standard. La Calumniada was a great success as 
staged by that admirable pair of actors, Maria Guerrero and her husband, Fer- 
nando Dias de Mendoza. Febrerillo el Loco is a keen study of the effects of 
the passion for wealth. The two brothers have also produced a volume, La 
Madrecita: Cuadros de costumbres, only half of which represents the drama. 

Jacinto Benavente (whose romantic play, La malquerida, has been made 
known to the American public through the art of Nance O’Neil) is repre- 
sented by two plays: La ley de los hijos and Por ser con todos leal, ser para 
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todos traidor, the latter of which deals with the first sparks of independence 
in Spanish America. 

Manuel Linares Rivas won a brilliant success with his Cobardias, in which 
he attacks all kinds of moral cowardice on the part of the good, who thus 
permit the triumph of the wicked. He also successfully dramatized, in col- 
laboration with the original author, the novel of Alejandro Pérez Lugin, La 
casa de la Troya, which, in 1916, had been awarded the Fastenrath prize of 
that year by the Royal Spanish Academy. 

The lyric drama, La Morisca, of Eduardo Marquina, was very well 
received, The dedicatory note is full of meaning for those who will ponder 
it awhile: 4 nuestros moriscos en el pasado, en el futuro, en tierras de Espana, 
allende el mar, recogiendo en taza de barro las lagrimas de su queja secular, 
dolorida y sumisa, esta cancién consagro y dedico. 

Lovers of the novel will not find so much to their liking as they have on 
some previous occasions. Blasco Ibaiiez, despite his travels, produced his 
bulky novel, Los enemigos de la mujer, which, despite its interesting qualities, 
will probably not take rank among his greatest works. 

Martinez Sierra’s attractive volume, Pascua florida, contains not only the 
novel of that name, but also a dialogued novel in three acts entitled, La muy 
amada. 

In the Presentacién to his Memorias de un sietemesino Pablo Parellada, 
after setting forth his purpose in writing this “episodic and humoristic” novel, 
declares: Asi espero demonstrartelo en el siguiente relato, en el cual encon- 
trards entretenimiento honesto, sin verdosidades. These words remind one 
inevitably of About’s graceful dedication of his Mariages de Paris to Madame 
Hachette. 

José Mas, the author of several other Sevillan novels that have been 
mentioned in these Bibliographical Notes, has brought out the third edition of 
his novel, La Orgia, The dedication to Engenio Noel contains some interest- 
ing information concerning the Andalusianism of the author and his purpose 
of depicting various typical phases of Sevillan and Andalusian life in his 
sundry novels. 

Pio Baroja figures in our lists with E/] Pasado (Los ultimos romdnticos), 
El Mayorazgo de Labraz, and La caverna del humorismo, together with four 
dainty little duodecimo volumes of Cuentos, with illustrations by Agustin. 

In verse our lists contain two volumes that can be recommended. Pedro 
Mata’s Para Ella y Para Ellas: Versos de amor, with attractive page-decora- 
tions by Varela, forms Volume I of the Coleccién Exquisita and is now in its 
second edition. It is a nice little volume to slip into one’s pocket. The 
volume, Bajo la Estrella Roja, by Francisco Mon Ibafiez, gives interesting 
poems concerning the principal nations at war, including the United Stafts, 
which, at the moment he wrote that particular poem, had not yet entered the 
war. These poems seem on the whole to be very sane in their judgments. 

Travelers could do much worse than read the volume Asturias: Pais de 
amor y tierra de fuego, being literary notes about a journey made by a lover 
of Asturias, Miguel de Castro Marcos. A trip through that beautiful part of 
Spain, up in the Cantabrian highlands, would be infinitely more interesting 
after reading such a book. 
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It has often been said that one of the best means of enlarging one’s vocab- 
ulary of a foreign language is to read the Bible or fairy tales in that language, 
because the general facts to be conveyed afe already familiar, and this helps 
in proper “guessing” of the meaning of words. By this same principle some 
of our teachers may wish to recommend to their pupils for outside reading 
(and possibly, in the present transition stage of Spanish studies, some of the 
teachers themselves might not be averse to trying it) the Spanish translation 
of “Plutarch’s Lives,” made by A. Ranz Romanillos, and listed under Plu- 
tarco, lidas de hombres ilustres. It is published inexpensively and attractively 
in the Biblioteca Calleja, Segunda Serie. 

The volume of literary studies, entitled Literatura Universal, will give us a 
new idea concerning the breadth of culture of that great Cuban patriot, Manuel 
Sanguily, for it was only in 1918 that he collected these several articles, at 
the request of Rufino Blanco Fombona, who wished to publish them together 
in a volume in his Biblioteca Andrés Bello. 


Joun D. Fitz-Gerarp 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


V. GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Aguilar Catena, J. Los Enigmas de Maria Luz. (Confesiones intimas de una 
mujer.) Novela. Primera edicién. Libreria “Fernando Fé’. Madrid 
[s.a.]. 8vo. pp. 314. 4 ptas. 

Alarcén Capilla, Antonio. El Santo Varén (0 el gran lujurioso). Novela. 
Prélogo de Joaquin Téllez de Sotomayor. Libreria “Fernando Fé”. 
Madrid, 1919. 8vo. pp. 288. 3.50 ptas. 

Alcala Galiano, Alvaro. El Fin de la Tragedia. La “Entente” victoriosa y 
Espana neutral. Editorial Pueyo. Madrid, 1919. 8vo. pp. 168. 3 ptas. 

Alsina, José. Museo Dramédtico (Variedades teatrales). Renacimiento. Ma- 
drid, 1918. 8vo. pp. 344. 3.50 ptas. 

Alvarez Quintero, Serafin y Joaquin. La Calumniada. Drama en tres actos. 
Estrenado en el teatro de la Princesa el 21 de febrero de 1919. Libreria 
“Fernando Fé”. Madrid, 1919. 8vo. pp. 104. 2 ptas. 

Febrerillo el Loco. Comedia en dos actos. Estrenada en 

el Teatro de Lara el 28 de octubre de 1919. Imp. Clasica Espafiola. 

Madrid, 1919. 8vo. pp. 90. 2 ptas. 

La Madrecita. Cuadros de costumbres. Biblioteca Nueva. 
Madrid [s. a.]. 8vo. pp. 250. 3 ptas. 

Antologia de poetas de los siglos XIII al XV. Publicala Adolfo Bonilla y 
San Martin. Clasicos de la literatura espaiiola, Ruiz Hermanos, Ma- 
drid, 1917. Small 8vo. pp. 190. 1.50 ptas. 

Anton del Olmet, Luis. San Dinerito. (La cuenta corriente de Alonso Qui- 
jano.) (Novela espatola.) Editorial Magna Iberia. Madrid, 1919. 
8vo. pp. 264. 3 ptas. 
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Anton del Olmet, Luis. — Torres Bernal, José de. Los Grandes Espaioles. 
Palacio Valdés. Imprenta de Juan Pueyo. Madrid, 1919. 8vo. pp. 294. 
4 ptas. 


Azorin. Obras completas. Tomo 1. El Alma Castellana. Rafael Caro Rag- 
gio. Madrid, 1919. 8vo pp. 226. 3.50 ptas. 

Baroja, Pio. La Caverna del Humorismo. Rafael Caro Raggio. Madrid, 
1919. 8vo. pp. 356. 4 ptas. 

———. Cuentos. Tomos I, ll, III, & IV. MUlustraciones de Agustin. Rafael 
Caro Raggio. Madrid, 1918. 12mo. pp. 94, 92, 92, 96. 7 ptas. 

———. El Mayorazgo de Labraz. Rafael Caro Raggio. Madrid, 1919. Small 
8vo. pp. 272. 2.50 ptas. 

———. El Pasado. Los iltimos roménticos. Rafael Caro Raggio. Madrid, 
1919. 8vo. pp. 318. 3.50 ptas. 

Barreda, Luis. Romancero de Carlos Quinto. Imprenta de G. Fuentenebro. 
Madrid, 1918. 8vo. pp. 194. 3 ptas. 

Benavente, Jacinto. La Ley de los Hijos. Drama en tres actos. Estrenada 
(sic) en el Teatro de la Zarzuela en la noche del 23 de diciembre de 
1918. Libreria de los Sucesores de Hernando. Madrid, 1918. 8vo. 
pp. 42. 2 ptas. 

———. Por ser con todos leal, ser para todos traidor. Drama en tres actos. 
Estrenado en el Teatro del Centro en la noche del 5 de marzo de 1919. 
Imprenta de los Sucesores de Hernando. Madrid, 1919. 8vo. pp. 42. 
2 ptas. 

Blasco Ibafiez, Vicente. Los Enemigos de la Mujer. (Novela.) Prometeo. 
Valencia, 1919. 8vo. pp. 448. 4 ptas. 

Cabal, C. El libro de como se hacen todas las cosas. Confidencias de Palacio 
Valdés, la Condesa de Pardo Basén, Carrére, Benavente, los Quintero, 
Arniches, etc. Imprenta de Gabriel Lépez del Horno. [s. 1] 1919. 
8vo. pp. 340. 4 ptas. 

Caballero, Carlos, see Varé, Leopoldo, — Caballero, Carlos. 

Caballero Audaz, El. Lo que sé por mi. Confesiones del siglo. Séptima 
Serie. V.H. Sanz Calleja. Madrid [s. a.]. 8vo. pp. 238. 3.50 ptas. 

Lo que sé por mi. Confesiones del siglo. Octava Serie. V. 
H. Sanz Calleja. Madrid [s.a.]. 8vo. pp. 240. 350 ptas. 

Camba, Francisco. La Revolucién de Laitio. Novela. Editorial Pueyo. Ma- 
drid, 1919. 8vo. pp.334. 4 ptas. 

Cansinos-Assens, Rafael. La Madona del Carrusel. (Las novelas de la sim- 
patia.) Ediciones Mundo Latino. Madrid, 1919. 8vo. pp. 280. 3.50 
ptas. 











Poetas y Prosistas del Novecientos. (Espaia y América.) 
Editorial-América. Madrid, 1919. 8vo. pp. 314. 4 ptas. 

Carrére, Emilio. Almas, Brujas y Espectros Grotescos. (Interrogaciones al 
misterio.) V. H. de Sanz Calleja. Madrid [s. a.]. 8vo. pp. 180. 
3.50 ptas. 

——. La Copa de Verlaine. Editorial Pueyo. Madrid, 1918. 8vo. pp. 174. 
2 ptas. 
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Casado, José. Las Pirdmides de Sal. Enrique Garcia Alvarez. Verdadero 
libro de la risa. Contiene un millén de gracias y no hay de qué darlas. 
Imprenta Artistica, Saez Hermanos. Madrid, 1919. 8vo. pp. 204. 
3.50 ptas. 

Casares, Julio. Critica Efimera. (Divertimientos filolégicos.) La Academia, 
Rodriguez Marin, Cavia, Cejador, Valbuena, etc. Prélogo de R. Menén- 
dez Pidal. Editorial Saturnino Calleja. Madrid, 1918. 8vo. pp. 320. 
4.50 ptas. 

———. Critica Efimera. Vol. I]. (Indice de lecturas.) Galdés, Palacio 
Valdés, Unamuno, Blasco Ibdiiez, etc. Con una carta de A. Palacio 
Valdés. Editorial “Saturnino Calleja”. Madrid, 1919. 8vo. pp. 302. 
4.50 ptas. 

Cases, Antonio. Malvarrosa. (Una mujer valenciana.) Novela. Juan 
Pueyo. Madrid, 1919. 8vo. pp. 204. 3.50 ptas. 

Castro Marcos, Miguel de. Asturias. Pais de amor y tierra de fuego. Mo- 
tivos literarios sobre el viaje de un sentimental por Asturias, Prélogo 
de Andres Gonzales Blanco. Libreria de la Viuda de Pueyo. Madrid, 
1918. 8vo. pp. 92. 2 ptas. 

Cavestany, Pablo. Madrigales. “Fernando Fé”. Madrid, 1919. 8vo. pp. 144. 
3 ptas. 

Cejador y Frauca, Julio. Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana. Com- 
prendidos los autores hispano-americanos. (Epoca regional y moder- 
nista: 1888-1907.) Tomos X & XI. “Rev. de Arch., Bibl. y Museos”. 
Madrid, 1919. High 8vo. pp. 342, 330. 20 ptas. 

Cuenca, Adolfo. Entre Diablos y Clérigos. Glosario de Jdcinto Benavente y 
Antonio Zozaya. Sucesores de Rivadeneyra. Madrid [s. a.; introd. 
dated 1918]. 8vo. pp. 128. 2.50 ptas. 

Cuesta, Miguel de la. El Doctor de Moda. (Pasiones del gran mundo.) 
Novela, (Segunda edicién.) Imprenta de Juan Pueyo. Madrid, 1919. 
8vo. pp. 288. 3.50 ptas. 

Cueto, Juan. De mi Ideario. Divagaciones de un militar demécrata alrededor 
de varios temas de actualidad. Imp. Clasica Espafiola. [s. 1. n. a.] 
Madrid( ?), 1919(?). 8vo. pp. 148. 2.50 ptas. 

Enol, Leén de. La Victoria de Covadonga. (1,200 aiios después.) “Fernando 
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